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THE EVIDENCES OF THE MOUND 
BUILDERS IN NARRAGANSETT, 


By the Editor. 


\ HEY who love to glance backwards over the course 
of time, who take a pleasure in reading over what has 
been, who have such an interest for these things as to 

make it a special study, are indeed few. When we read in 
youthful days of those grand ruins in oriental climes, when 
the history of Persia, Egypt and Rome were unfolded to us, 
when we read of those people, a wonder came over us and 
how could be possible that nations so strong and so powerful 
could ever perish! How could a land so blessed ever become 
a barren waste! It seemed to us then that a nation in its 
career of greatness bore a striking parallel unto the life of a 
man. Oiten has came to us in reading of Columbus and his 
discovery of America the fact that he, and those that came 
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after him found on these western’ shores, strong and warlike 
naticns. Not alone on the continent, but even on the islands 
so num rous in the great South Sea the European Navigator 
found man. How came these people here ? 

To cnter into this field of speculation, to ask questions of 
this «haracter is simply to invite answers, or form theories 
more or less allied to the fanciful. 

It was indeed unfortunate that Spain had this field and 
doubiy unfortunate that she made such asad wreck of her 
oppertunity. Verily it was a discovery of an insane nation. 
If this nation was not insane, how can we otherwise account 
for many of the public acts towards the nations of this west- 
ern clime! In no one class of adventurers did this insane 
fever rage more intensely than among the clergy. They 
seemed possessed not only of one devil, but rather of unnum- 
bered scorcs. These madmen led on the nation to the com- 
mittal of countless crimes. 

The prophet of Patmos saw in his vision Satan bound. 
He saw an angel came unto him having the power to loosen 
the chain and to bid’ him be free for a season. Satan when 
freed rushed forth from his prison and the earth for a season 
felt the power of his hand. It has often struck me that this 
terrible allegorical picture could be applied to the time of the 
Spanish Discovery. 

Truly it can be written, then Evil had a season of revelry 
that finds no parallel on the recorded page of history. 

It is a matter ever to be regretted that Spain was given the 
power to.so sadly wreck the fortunes of those two strong 
nations Peru and Mexico. Doubly so that the adventurer 
priest was so narrow-minded and bigoted that he deemed it a 
duty to destroy so much valuable historical matter. The 
explanation has been given that he saw so much that was so 
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near to the symbols of his own faith that it maddened him. 
He assumed the ground, that this similarity would militate 
his efforts of conversion. To us it looks that this similarity 
would opperate in just the opposite way. As the Spanish 
Adventurer had proved his superiority in arms, and had 
awakened in the breasts of the western nations a wholesome 
fear; that then, under the circumstances, these similarities in 
religious faith could be used as powerful aides to bring the 
three nations ( Spain, Peru and Mexico ), nearer together. 
It would seem that the field would have offered many feasi- 
ble ways by which this great matter could have been effected 
and in such manner, as to wholly avoid a contest at arms. 
It is no use however, to grieve at this late day of the world, 
over this great historical calamity, for no grief however ear- 
nest or sincere it may be, can ever undo the wrong; so we 
will pass over it and procede with other matter. 


It appears often stated in the early history of the nations, 
that the people worshipped in the open air and from the tops 
of the hills, There seemed to be a duty that required this 
which was invariably followed. A‘reverence was attached to 
the hills, so it appeared: 


Fach hill had its memory holy, 

Each valley its historic lore, 

Fach ennobled by heroes and sages, 
Who worked in the good days of yore. 


Speaking of the mounds, the ancient poet Beawulf, in 
Book v verse 5599, has the following in regard to them: 


Command the famous in War 

to make a mound, 

bright after the funereal fire, 
upon the nose of the promontory. 
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Which shall be for a memorial 

to my people 

rise high aloof 

on Hronesness; 

that the sea sailors 

may afterwards call it 

Beawulf’s barrow, 

when the Brentings 

over the darkness of the floods 

shall sail afar 

Then shall thy mound conspicuous on the shore 
Salute the mariners who pass the sea, 
Keep watch on all who enter or depart 
And be the umpire of the naval strife. 


The Illiad has a similar idea in these words. 


The long haired Greeks 
To him upon the shores of the Hellespont, 
A mound shall heap; that those in after times, 
Who sail along the darksome sea shall say 
“ This is the mound of one long since 
Borne to his grave by mighty Hector slain.” 


As we interpret this idea of the poet, it refers to that form 
of nature worship where the sun, earth and water are brought 
before the worshippers in their best presentable shape. 

Druid worship can be devided into that of stone temples 
and to that of the worship from the.tops of the hills. Which 
of these is the oldest form of worship is disputed, but the 
weight of evidence appears to be on the side of the mound. 
Indeed it looks as though the stone worshippers were an im- 
provement on.the former simplicity. Thus the two devided 
aud each worshipped their own way side by side for untold 
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centurics. For centuries the chief of the tribe made the 
election and his people acquiesed in his choice. When the 
die was once so cast it remained ‘fixed for a long time. When- 
ever nations and peoples were conquered, of course it was to 
be expected if life was spared to adopt the conquerers faith, 
yet history frequently shows where the conquered people have 
perpetuated their faith through these very means, which faith 
after under-going improvement at the hands of the conquerer 
came at length to be the prevailing faith of that people. It 
is a noted fact the conquered nation has as often gained as- 
cendency in thought after that nations political death, as 
frequently as nations have gained ascendency by arms and 
military genius. In brief, the conquered nation through 
thought again becomes conquerer. 

There is no oue fact that proves antiquity of man more 
conclusively than Druid Worship which must have had an 
origin among some one people, and which must have had 
time to mature and develop its thought, and ages to have 
worked its way over the entire earth. When we take the 
prevailing faith of China and consider that Confucius lived 
before the time of Moses, and yet since his day his teachings 
have not yet got out of Asia, convey but the faint idea of 
the age of man on this planet. . 

The striking similarities of symbols of faith between the 
Eastern and Western nations of the time of Columbus is 
noted by the Spanish Priest, which were the means of inspir- 
ing that priest to go his length to destroy is a fact in history 
that cannot help being seen. 

The fact is also apparent that Mexico and Peru were in as 
high a state of civilization as were the Spaniard. The liter- 
ature of these two western nations were as learned and far 
more voluminous. Arts of war, husbandry, household econo- 
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my, mcJicine and education, were superior to the Spanish. 
A scholar has only to compare the two together to be convin- 
ced. All these things being on the side of the western na- 
tious, how could they be conquered by such a people as were 
the Svanish is a wonder. The question might be answered 
however, by asking how could Rome be conquered by the 
burvarians ? How could Rome in her days of savagery con- 
quer such an intellectual nation as were the Greeks ?\The 
same conclusive answer to one question, answers" also the 
other two. Merely the strength of arms and powers of en- 
durznce. The time had come when fate had decreed the 
nation should be no more, is about as concise as the matter 
can be stated. 

A striking parallel occurs here in a comparison of the east 
and the west. Note the position of Peru and Mexico on the 
American continent and compare that position with the 
European nations of that day. _Now, England, France and 
Germany lead the thought of Europe. This advancement of 
thought northward is now as strikingly apparent on this side 
of the Atlantic as may be seen in the growth and develo,- 
ment of the Great Republic. 

If we enter the religious world and take a general conclu- 
sion of the whole the balance is wonderfully even. | 

As Rome in her day taught the nations to the north of 
her and in exact proportion of their nearness to her capitol, 
so Mexico in the same manner taught the northern nations on 
this continent. Briefly Roman supremacy in Europe, is 
typified by Mexican supremacy in North America. So strong 
every way are these-parallels that the story of one, is also 
the story of the other. 

The numerous writers who have recorded opinions on the 
Mound Builders of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, have 
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expressed themselves satisfied that these people were in their 
day strong and influential communities. In worship and in 
arts, patented more or less after that of Mexico, although 
not brought up to such a high standard. 

Schooleraft a scholar who devoted his life to a work that 
must become more valuable with every year, has devoted sev- 
eral volumes to comparisons and shows many parallels. 

It is a matter of regret, that he did not study New Eng- 
land closer and doubly so he neglected entirely the Narra- 
gansett Country. It would seem that a man with such won- 
derful power of discernment would naturally have studied 
that portion of New England closely where once was estab- 
lished the Indian capitol and from whence went out to the 
nations about them those mandates that governed and made 
as well as unmade whole tribes and peoples. 

In speaking of mounds, one is mentioned by Lewis and 
Clarke ( Travels, page 47 ), that covered four hundred acres. 
There is another on the Mississippi River that covered six 
hundred acres. 

Schooleraft remarks in his work Vol. I. page 5: 

“ Works of such stupendous magnitude of earth would 
naturally be mistaken for natural bills, but their peculiar 
confirmation does not deceive the eye of an artist.” 

To show that the Mound Builders extended south from 
the tropics as well as north, we will cite Ulloa who says in 
his work, Vol. I. page 469: 

“ There was one of these situated on the plain near the 
town of Laticunga in Quito. This cone of earth rises to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet. The shape is that of 
a sugar loaf formed with exact conical roundness on every 
side to the plains. This earthern structure must impress the 
observer with the striking resemblance it bears to the most 
elevated class of tumali of the Mississippi valley.” 
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We have no doubt in our own mind that if the South 
American States could have the same amount of study given 
thoi that has been expended in the Ohio and the Mississippi 
valleys on this subject, that as much, if not more could be 
fcui.c there as has been discovered on this side of the tropics. 

‘the Creeks told Mr. Bartram ( as recorded in his travels ), 
th. ihe ancestors had reached the Oakmulgee after con- 
{ists with valiant tribes over the entire country from the 
Mississippi to that place. Here they made a stand and forti- 
fi themselves. Itis the site of their oldest antiquities 
which are pronounced by this reliable traveller to be of a 
suiking character. 

‘A stupendous conical pyramid or artifical mound of 
earth vast tetragon terraces, and a large sunken area of a 
cubical or square form encompassed : with banks of earth.” 

“ The tribes who had reached the Mississippi in their mi- 
grations are traced on their back tracks by their peculiar 
kind of earth works which are monuments of their history.” 

In the first volume of the Transactions of the Philosophi- 
cal Society, it is therein stated, and I wish particular atten- 
tion paid to this statement. 

“ The early traditions of all the New England and Atlan- 
tic coast tribes point to a migration from the south west. 
Such were the tradition of the Massachusetts small tribes 
and the Narragansetts, the Wampanoags, the Mohicans, and 


. the maritime coast tribes. 


“ The Lenni Lenapees of Pennsylvania told this tradition 
to the Moravian missionaries detailing their crossing of the 
Mississippi long after the passage of the Iroquois and the 
Allegans. 


“'The Southern Indians represent themselves as having 
came originally from the west; and after crossing the Mississ- 
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ippi at higher or lower points and at eras more or less remote; 
as having conquered the original Florida tribes and taken 
their places. : 

“The Indians from the west of the Mississippi say they 
came from the South. 

“ Such were the accounts of the Chickasaws, the Choctaws 
Creeks and the Cherokess.” 

These facts can“also be found in Adair’s, “ History of the 
Tndians;” Bartram’s, “ Travels among the Indians;” and in 
Hawkins’s, “ Sketches.” These men are three of our most 
reliable authorities. They are also confirmed by that prince 
of Indian scholars, Schoolcraft. 

An interesting question comes in here, and that is, at what 
time did the Mound Builders reach Narragansett? This is 
beyond me to even approximate with much aecuracy. We 
can however, give the time only of the overthrow. 

Atlantis was a powerful nation in the time of Heroditus. 
How long they had been growing is beyond conjecture or 
how long they would have continued their supremacy had 
not doom overtaken them. With such a character as the 
Greek historian gives them, they must have pushed west 
their field of conquest. They did so for the earliest records 
of Peru and Mexico speaks of them as the oppressors and re- 
cords the fact that the Gods had become angered at their long 
series. of oppressive measures over their dependant nations, 
and that they at last heard the prayer of the slave, and de- 
creed the tyrants should be destroyed in a night. 

The fact is plain that the Atlantians had powerful colonies 
in America at the hour of doom. That these colonies had 
extended so far south as to cover all that territory north of 
the Medeira and Amazon rivers, and perhaps in the west had 
extended probably considerable south of the Madeira. To 
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the north they had covered Mexico and a large portion of 
the south-western territory of the United States. ‘These col- 
onies had grown wonderfully. At the time of the Spanish 
Discovery they were pronounced very powerful. There are 
evidences in their own records which prove that the nation 
had reaclied manhood and were passing rapidly into old age. 

Mexico in pushing her colonization scheme north-east with 
the mezis at their command must have taken many centuries, 
It is seen that they encountered great opposition and had no 
easy march across the territory. They reached finally Narra- 
gansett. This territory offermg many advantages to them, 
they decided to make this place their capitol town. How 
far round about here the colony extended, must be more or 
less problematic, as the Connecticut and Massachusetts anti- 
quarians have said little or nothing about it. We think that 
the three southern New England States with perhaps an ex- 
tension towards Maine, will probably cover the territorial 
limits. In course of time this was undoubtedly the youngest 
colony of the Mound Builders in eastern North America. 

These hills are conical many of them, and therefore did 
not need much, if any alteration to fit them for their pur- 
poses. It has been remarked by those who have studied 
these people, that they seemed in many instances to have 
concealed their work and have done so and insuch a way that 
it now is often a matter of difficulty to decide what are nat- 
ural and what are artificial. Schoolcraft makes this admis- 
sion in his great work which was published at the expense of 
the government. 

These features are strikingly prominent in Narragansett, 
so a study becomes imperative in order to settle the differ- 
ence. Tbe question comes up now, why did they need to 
build at all if they had so suitable natural works for their 
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purposes? There is no doubt they did not build so exten- 
sively as they would have done, had not nature done so much 
for them in this direction. The peculiar topography of the 
Narragansett Country, has done more to conceal these inter- 
esting studies than anything else. 

As these people had a great reverence for the South-west 
and the general trend of the valleys and hills were in that 
direction, it would seem that nature and man were in har- 
mony here with each other. It became however, seemingly 
a matter of duty with them to build a great mound for their 
religious worship in order to show their obedience to, and 
their faith and love towards the Great Unseen Powers. 

This feature of worship ( facing south-west ), means simply 
a filial reverence for their nation and is done to remind them 
from thence came their people. It is seen here that the his- 
tory of the people were perpetuated through these means. 
The God who presided over the fortunes of the nation of 
course had a greater reverence paid him, than to others who 
did not represent’ so much importance in their religivus 
economy. These ideas crop out among the Druids who are, 
and have been the most intense ancestor worshippers of any 
people on this planet. It is through these forms that our 
own creeds of today have drawn all that has been incorporated 
into them relating to our duties to parents. 

In order to build a mound as large as the one in the town 
of Charlestown, must have taken a long period of time. An 
nation however, by concentrating their entire efforts upon a 
single piece of work and pushing that work to completion, 

more especially if that work be extensive in plan will finally 
accomplish a labor that would seem incredible at first view, 
When we read of mounds covering hundreds of acres in the 
west, the smaller one of afew acres in Narragansett pales 
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the English occupation of 1636. It is also proved by the 






























beside it and silences at the same time the doubt that man 
could not have done it. 

As we have before remarked, there are many natural 
mounds here that conceal the artificial. We will pass these 
by in this paper in order to speak of those that must prove 
of deeper interest. 

Those near Wakefield are perfect ¢ones and have the 
approach from the north-east. These no deubt were built 
by man and for a purpose. As we follow down the west side 
of the pond, we find one or two structures that would ans- 
wer the purpose admirably. bat which ar» purely natural. 
If man did do anything to them, it was very slight. In the 
neighborhood of the hills are many interesting studies which 
are worthy of a careful examination. We are inclined to 
think some of these might have been crowned. 

The one in Charlestown is by far the largest and the best 
specimen of any we now call to mind. It consists of a level 
plain of several acres in ¢x‘ent, witi conical sides, except on 
the north-east side. This is so plainly artificial or work of 
man, that even the most sceptical must give way. It was 
used as a Royal Burial Ground by the Narragansett Iudians, 
This fact our State has recognized by placing a memorial to 
their memory on this spot. 

Leaving fora moment the Mound Builders, to speak of 
the Narragansetts, we would call attention to the fact that 
the burials of the family are few in number, showing there- 
fore, that there were but few interments; which fact is in 
harmony with our theory that the Narragansetts conquered 
these peopl: (the Mound Puilders:), about the year 1475. 
There are tombs enough here to ccver that period down to 


tombs of the medicine chie/s ov priests, and by the executive 
chieftains buried in close proximity. 
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Tf there is any truth in tradition it is in the one that this 
mound was the royal tomb; and the Narragansetts so regard- 
ed it. Reverence for such things must have been taught 
them by another nation; for we find on reading Schooleraft, 
that the Indian proper had no such high religious ideas as 
the Narragansetts. This people kecame by their conquests 
the law-givers of all the tribes around them. They adopted 
the form of worship of the conquered, and taught it with 
more or less mixture of their own faith to their people. 

The reverence for the South-west gives rise to the plausi- 
ble theory that they married the women of the conquered 
race, who in their turn instilled this same reverence for the 
South-west into the minds of their children. We ‘might go 
further and insist that this was the very thing they did do, 
for it is ever the policy of the Indian to preserve the women 
for future service; and all such prizes are always highly 
esteemed among their other conquests. 

By the Narragansetts assuming the role of (the ) priest 
( hood ) and preserving so much of that nation (‘that of the 
female portion ), has been the means of bringing down a 
system of Sun Worship very close to our own days. 

In the nature of events, there should be several more 
mounds in the Narragansett Cquntry than we know at present 
in order to make this syst m of Sun Worship complete. 
These no doubt we shall discover in good time. 

One feature is called the Serpent Worship. For ourselves 
we are free to confess, that we like the old Sun Worshippers 
symbolization of the serpent better than the one taught by 
our priests today. 

Maw’s life they represented by a long line. Time against 


the life of man in the end conquers. The origin of paying 
tribute or homage to the snake came with the fact that his 
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form represented this symbol of a long line. The fact that 
many savage tribes have degraded this idea into gross snake 
worship do s not’ militate in the least against the purity of 
the first symbol more than does some of our own religious 
creeds today in drifting away from some of the grand truths 
of morali:y. 

The Mound Builders had their idea of this time symbol 
which they celebrated ina march. The Roman Catholics of 
today have a march to Calvary which they perform at stated 
times. Indeed we believe, they have seven differend marches 
in their worship, the same as the Hindoos. These marches 
are in their-syimbolization identical with each other. 

Scheolvraft ( volume vi page 593 ), in speaking of mound 
worship says: 

“ No elaborate monuments of stone were needed for this 
purpose or the perpetuation of such a system. The apex of 
a mound or the eminance of a conical hill sufficed.” 

On page 59¢ of the same volume he says: 

“ These tribes were worshippers of the Sun whom they 
propituated by fires‘on the apex of high hills. They erected 
sepulchal mounds in which they interred the remains of their 
Kings or Rulers. 

In volume v. page 394, he says: 

“ Sacrifices were alike offered either on the tops of artifi- 
cial ¢ones of earth, or the elevated parts of the hills overlook- 
ing extensive valleys and plains.” 

We think here are three decided opinions that confirm 
wonderfully our theory of the mounds of Narragansett. We 
admit that along the shore situated a few miles back are a 
series of conical hills and thes: are, most of them more or 
less natural. 

As a study it is to he remarked that they are all at a uni- 
form distance from the ocean and are more or less on a given 
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line. We believe that could the exact truth be known, that 
many of these would be found to have natural bases and the 
tops artificial, or the work of man. 

A people with thoughts and culture like unto these would 
require nothing more elaborate than these hills. They could 
easily fit up the tops of these hills to suit their purposes. 
These people in their religious ceremonies were great on 
marches and would inaugurate a march from mound to mound 
which would cover to complete a great many miles. 

These people erected their temples (if they can be so 
called, and we see no reason for not so designating them ), 
on sites where there would be grand views to the South-west, 
the ocean and the north-east. The Narragansett Country 
offered a fine opening for such landscapes. The country 
_was abundantly watered and of excelent quality. The rivers 
and ponds were filled with fish. Smell game was abundant 
in the woods. The rolling landscape offered many lees, 
Added to these the tendercies of the Gulf Stream which here 
washed the shores, bringing up with it from the southern 
climes a warm wind of its own, which here spread itself over 
the land rendered this place a great many degrees warmer 
than that of the land adjoiming. 

All these features are recorded in the old Norse legends. 
They also speak of the commanding position of these people 
whom they found here, and in high terms of the fruits here, 
the high quality and the richness of its flavor. The many 
varieties which grew here, which they record as growing on 
trees, shrubs, vines, briers and leaves. They even go further 
and state that these fruits are found here in greater abun- 
dance than in any other part of the country. 

The Indians appreciated these things and they disposed of 
them as we often do things today, by giving the cream of the 
whole to the Priesthood. 
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We believe it is none too much to say that from these hills 
and from these valleys went forth that religious thought that 
gave spirit tual life to the nations about myer for many centu- 
ries. 

Beforc we close shia: paper we will give one more proof of 
our pos: ‘tion. 

in the annals of the pilgrims we find it stated that a few 
years before they came to Plymouth, God had seen proper to 
prepare the way for them in the land of the heathen. He 
sent a great sickness among the people which destroyed many 
thousands. This great sickness was about the year 1615, 
Did it ever occur to the reader how large the Pilgrims put 
these figures? They are as large as the entire Indian popu- 
lation and we believe exceed it. If these figures are correct 
and we believe they are in the main, there is but one way in 
which this thing could have been. brought about and that is, 
the Indians must have come from abroad. There are tradi- 
tions that the Indians had at intervals pilgrimages to religious 
shrines, in character similar to those of the Mahometans and 


- the Hindoos of today. One of these shrines was Narragan- 


sett. They met here at intervals of about sixty-five years. 
With primative people on a religious march of such a nature 
and where emotion and religious ecstasy ha sacrificed reason 
there must be great suffering and frequent deaths. In brief, 
it is the same in effect as the Mahometan march to Mecca 


and Medina, and as fatal in its results. Just such a march 


had been made by the Indian devotees to the Narragansett 
Country at the time above stated, and resulte] the sume in 
both instances. King Philip knew the time was drawing 
near when another pilgrimage was due, and he wondered at 


; the apathy of the Indian chieftains towards it. He became 


however, so earnest over it that he travelled among the tribes 
and carried his celebrated bundle of sticks. The lesson was 
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great and had a powerful effect upon the assemblies whom 
he addressed. To counteract this powerful appeal, of Philip’s 
was the food supply. The chieftains saw that thousands 
would perish and they realized the extreme fatality of the last 
great pilgrimages, which resulted much from lack of suste- 
nance. There was another great factor against them now 
and one that had never before existed; the English. These 
strangers had so reduced the food.supply, that to think of 
such an undertaking was to invite certain doom. From 
these sources Philip drew that inspiration, that told him his 
holy places were in danger and his soul took fire in his zeal 
to restore the old security to those shrines. The result is 
known and that result wiped out at a blow the great Priest- 
hood of the tribes — the Narragansetts. It is a historical 
fact that when nations go to war on a religious question the 
end is nearly unerversal; the entire extermination of one peo- 
ple. In Philip’s war occurred again, although on a smaller 
scale however, a Rome and Carthage affair, or a Spain and 
Granada. Reader, there is more behind the religious phase 
in Philip’s War, than has ever yet been brought out by our 
English historians. 

The more Indian Theology is studied as it should be, the 
more will become apparent the great truths that are now the 
foundations of morality; were then understood and practiced 
by them. Their ideas were no more absurd or inconsistant 
than we hear today from our own priests. 

In conclusion we would say, we intend to review this 
question from another stand-point in a future paper. In the 
meantime these hills need a study and a careful measurement. 
We are in strong hopes this theme will yet receive that share 
of attention that we think it so richly deserves. We feel 
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when once this subject is shown the attention it deserves, the 
wonder will then be why so important and worthy a theme 
has been suffered to remain so long neglected and forgotten. 


‘THE VALLEY OF THE PAWTUXET. 
Its History and Development. 
By Noah J. Arnold. 


HE paper Mr. William B. Spencer prepared and which 

was published in the April ( 1888 ) number of the 

Register, on the “ Valley of the Pawtuxet,” related 
solely to the North-west Branch of that noble river. We now 
propose to write of the valleys of. both branches and of the 
river when those branches unite and form the Pawtuxet, and 
the amount of business done on it and its branches. In the 
first place we will describe the river, both its branches and 
their tributaries. 

The North-west Branch rises less than thirty miles in an 
air line from the place where it meets tide water in the vill- 
age of Pawtuxet, but thirty-five miles by the travelled road 
or to follow the stream in its winding course. It rises in 
Ponagansett pond in the western part of the town of Gloces- 
ter, within two miles of the State line between Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. A stream rises about a mile east of this 
called Kelley’s Brook and unites with the Ponagansett in the 
town of Foster. Another rises in the north-western part of 
Foster called Shippee’s Brook and another rises near the 
ccutral part of Foster called Hemlock Brook. Both of these 
run into the Ponagansett river, the last about on the town 
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line between Scituate and Foster. Another rises in the 
south-westerly part of Foster and runs into the Westeonnaug 
Reservoir and unites with the Ponagansett river near Rock 
land in Scituate. Five other streams rise in Scituate and 
unites with the Ponagansett. Two streams rise in the eastern 
part of the town of Glocester and run into Moswansicut pond 
or lake, one of the most beautiful sheets of water in the State. 
Two other streams rise in the south-eastern part of Glocester 
and two others in the northern part of Scituate and unite 
with the stream running from Moswansicut pond and form 
the river bearing that name. The Ponagansett and Moswan- 
sicut rivers unite at South Scituate and form the North-west 
Branch of the Pawtuxet river which now becomes quite a 
large river and pursues its south course for four or five miles 
to Hope Factory; receiving in its course here, of some addi- 
tional tributaries which I have not before mentioned. It then 
turns and runs easterly to Jackson factory, Fiskeville, Ark- 
wright, Harrisville, Phenix, Lippitt, Clyde Print Works, 
a few rods below which it unites with the South-west Branch. 
In carrying the factories in these eight villages the river from 
Hope to Clyde village runs but about two miles, so one will 
suppose that these eight villages touch each other as they 
really do, thus making one continuous village though bearing 
eight different names. . 

Before proceeding further, I wish to do justice to one who 
has been dead some twenty-five years and was a former resi- 
dent of Warwick. I refer to Henry Rousemaniere, who 
wrote a partial history of the South-west Branch of the Paw- 
tuxet some thirty years ago and published what he wrote in 
the Providence Journal, from which I have gathered some of 
these notes. He gathered his facts at much pains and labor, 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude for what he did. 


J 
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We will now write of the South-west Branch of the Paw- 
tuxet, from its seurce to its mouth as we have of the North- 
west Branch; which is more especially the object of writing 
this article. This stream rises in the town of Foster, about 
one mile north of the little village of Mount Vernon near 
what is called Howard Hill. Another stream of about the 
same size rises in the southern part of Foster and unites with 
it in the town of Coventry, and the united streams assumes 
the name of Flat River. Two other small brooks rise in the 
central part of Coventry and empty their contents mto Quid- 
nick pond or what is now called Quidnick reservoir. A small 
river runs from that, into Flat river about a mile east of Cov- 
entry Centre. These streams and several others make Flat 
river quite a large stream, which now pursues a southerly 
course to Washington village. Five other streams rise in the 
town of West Greenwich three others in Coventry and one 
in the town of Exeter, called Raccoon Brook. One of the 
five streams tiamed above rises from Carr’s Pond, a natural 
pond of water almost as handsome as Moswansicut pond or 
lake, as we have already said, is oné of the handsomest sheets 
of water in: Rhode Island. These united streams form in 
West Greenwich what is called Big River, which pursues a 
northerly course for about three miles and unites with Flat 
river about two miles west of Washington village and form 
what is called the South-west Branch of the Pawtuxet river. 
A large reservoir of one thousand acres was made some over 
thirty years ago just below the junction of these rivers by 
factory owners on the South-west Branch and at Natick to 
furnish their mills with water through the dry season. This 
reservoir and Tiog below and Quidnick a few miles above, 
have added greatly to the water power of the South- vest 
Branch of the Pawtuxet and of the Pawtuxet after the union 
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of those streams, adding several thousand more looms to the 
factories with the accompaning machinery. Another stream 
rises in Mishnock pond, a small, but handsome natural pond 
of pure water in the north-easterly corner of West Greenwich 
about half a mile long by one quarter of a mile wide. This 
stream pursues a sentheile course and unites with the South- 
west Branch about one mile west of the Washington village. 
The South-west Branch then runs easterly through Washing- 
ton village, Anthony, Quidnick, Crompton, Centreville, Are- 
tic, River Point, and a few rods below there the South-west 
Branch unites with the North-west Branch and these united 
streams form the beautiful and useful Pawtuxet, which now 
runs through Natick and Pontiac to tide water at Pawtuxet. 

This is the famed stream that supplies the good city of 
Providence with water. This river and its branches covers 
the water shed of about one third of the land part of Rhode 
Island. Its tributaries rise from nine of its towns. It draws 
the water of nearly half of the town of Glocester, two thirds 
of the town of Foster, all of the towns of Scituate and Cran. 
ston, two thirds of the towns of Johnston and Coventry, more 
than half of the town of West Greenwich, half of the town 
of Warwick and a portion of the town of Exeter; comprising 
as before stated, about one third of the land portion of the 
State. Nota single tributary of it rises in Connecticut. It 
is therefore emphatically a Rhode Island river. This river 
and its branches has probably been the means of adding near 
one hundred thousand to the population of the State and with 
the noble and beautiful Blackstone, Pawcatuck and Woonas- 
quatucket, have added to the population, wealth and enter- 
prise of the State and made Rhode Island what she is; one 
of the most populous and wealthy States in this nation in 
proportion to its territory. 
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We will now begin at the Quidnick reservoir on the South- 
west Branch and speak of each village and give something of 
their history and the amount of business done formerly and 
at present in each village on the river and its tributaries as 
we trace it downwards to tide water. ; 

Quidnick reservoir is a natural pond that has heen very 
much enlarged asa reservoir by the mill owners on the South- 
west Branch. It is about twenty miles from Providence in 
an air line, but several miles further than that by the travel- 
led roads or to follow the winding stream. One hundred and 
thirty years ago, there was a grist mill here and I believe a 
saw mill both in cperation. It was sold in 1770, five years 
before the revolutionary war to Mr. Israel Wilson, with four- 
teen acres of land for four hundred dollars by Joseph Wea- 
ver. Wilson afterwards bought of Nathan Greene sixty-nine 
additional acres for one hundred dollars with two houses. 
He bought other land until his farm contained one hundred 
and twenty-three acres. He run a grist mill and a fulling 
mill. In 1845, his grand-son Israel Wilson, sold the pond 
and thé fourteen original acres to the Quidnick Reservoir 
Company for thirty-five hundred dollars, for what his grand- 
father paid seventy-five years before four hundred dollars. 
The reservoir covers about four hundred acres. The surface 
of the water is about four hundred and ninety feet above the 
tide water level. The length of the pond is one mile by half 
amile wide. The two brooks that feed it rise from land 
some one hundred feet higher. 

The river descends rapidly from the pond and in running 
one mile falls seventy feet and unites with another brook 
running from the south. The two run east to Coventry Cen- 
tre, where there is another large reservoir overflowing what 
is called Maroon Swamp. The fall from Quidnick Reservoir 
to Covcutry Centre is said to be one hundred and fifty feet. 
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At Coventry Centre is the “ Peckham Manufacturing 
Company,” which consists of Mr. Thomas C. Peckham at the 
mill and Hartwell, Richards & Co. wholesale dry goods deal- 
ers of this city. They run eleven sets of woolen machinery 
and manufacture about $ 250,000, worth of woolen goods 
per annum. The village contains from 300 to 400 inhabit- 
ants. Sixty-five years ago, there was one small cotton factory 
of about 300 spindles and a population of from 60 to 70. 
Lowry Arnold was at this time the proprietor. A forge was 
in operation here over one hundred years ago which smelt- 
ed bog iron dug in Maroon Swamp. 

The town of Coventry was incorporated August 21, 1741. 
Its population at the commencement of the revolutionary war 
was 2300, and at present 4800. It contains 58 square miles. 

Coventry Centre has heen formerly known as the Central 
Factory, which was built in 1809. Previous to this a grist 
mill and a saw mill were running here. These were blown 
down in the great September gale of 1815. The fall here ig 
twenty-six feet. 

Benjamin Arnold was born in 1749. He was the father 
of Lowry, Elisha, Welcome, Thomas and Owen Arnold and 
great-grand-father of Hon. Warren O. Arnold, the member 
of Congress from the Western or Second District of this State. 

Washington village, four or five miles south of Coventry 
Centre and fourteen miles from Providence by the travelled ~ 
roads is a village of some 800 or 1000 inhabitants and did a 
few years ago contain six small factories, but I believe but 
four now and only three of these are now running. The 
Chase factory was burnt a few years ago. This village was 
formerly called “ Braytontown,” from Thomas Brayton, who 
owned what land.is now covered by the village. The busi- 
ness that was done in it at that time was by the grist, saw 
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and fulling mills belonging to the Brayton’s. Another full- 
ing mill was built and run by Judge Stephen Potter, a man 
of much note in those times and did much in forming the 
good character of the village. He died Nov. 20, 1796, aged 
75 years. Jonathan Brayton sold to Henry Whitman in 
1797, for $ 1100, a lot of land on which were two grist mills, 
one saw mill and one fulling mill, with one half of the water 
power at this village. The other half was owned by Judge 
Isaac Johnson and William F. Potter. Whitman sold the 
same in 1809, for $ 500 and three acres of land with it, it 
being his half of the privilege, to Peleg Wilbur, Colonel 
‘George Arnold and others. The name of the concern was 
then called the “ Washington Manufacturing Company.” 
‘This gave the name to the village, which name it has since 
borne. The capital stock was divided into thirty-two shares. 
Among the share holders were Caleb Kilton and John Biss- 
ell. Mr. Bissell was a miller and a man of more than ordi- 
nary natural abilities, and for those times much of a mathe- 
matician. His opinion was much sought and his decisions 
were generally final. The first factory was built in 1812 and 
contained 1500 spindles, a large mill for those times. Col, 
Peleg Wilbur was chosen agent a position he held for three 
years and until 1815. The mill was burnt down in 1826, 
together with a saw mill, grist mill, a dwelling house which 
was a tavern and a calendering mill on the opposite side of 
the river. It was a great fire. The Washington Company 
owned twenty-four shares and John J. Kilton six shares. 
These thirty shares comprised the whole stock, two shares 
having been previously sunk. Col. Peleg Wilbur, Oliver C. 
Wilbur and Thomas B. Wilbur, three brothers, now constitu- 
ted the Washington Company owning twenty-four shares of 
the original privilege. They erected a stone factory on the 
site of the one burnt, one hundred and twenty-five feet long 
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two stories in front and three stories on the river side, with a 
good attic room, and started it with one hundred and four 
looms and between 4000 and 5000 spindles. 

John J. Kilton erected in 1832 a factory on the opposite 
side of the river, sixty by thirty-six feet, two story high and 
run thirty two looms and about thirteen hundred spindles. 
This John J. Kilton was the son of one bearing the same 
name, who was one of the party who went down the bay 
with Commodore Abraham Whipple and the celebrated John 
Brown and burnt the British Sloop of War Gaspee, in June 
1775. : 

Hines & Arnold erected a machine shop about one hun- 
dred feet long and two story high, but a few rods below the 
Washington dam, with about six feet fall and made machinery 
for the factories in the valley of the Pawtuxet. They em- 
ployed sixty men, which for those times was a large number. 
The factories and this machine shop, made the Washington 
one of the liveliest villages in Rhode Island. The Gazetteer 
of “ Massachusetts Connecticut and Rhode Island,” publish- 
ed about this time spoke of it as such. After a few years 
Hines & Arnold failed and their machine shop was turned 
into a factory. It was first owned by Russell Chace and 
Martin S. Whitman, but not prospering in their business, 
Mr. Whitman sold his half to John Greene of Centreville 
and a few years after the Chace family bought Greene’s half 
and they run it themselves. The firm consisted of Russell 
Chace and his two sons Daniel aud William Chace. They 
did not prosper. A few years afterwares it was sold to Mr. 
Tully Bowen. After his death it was sold to a Mr. Higgins 
and others, who run it a few years when it was burnt. 

The mill on the opposite side of the river was owned by 
Col. Peleg Wilbur and Hon. Thomas Whipple, under the 
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firm of Wilbur & Whipple. This firm existed for many 
years. Their store and counting room was on the main 
street of the village and was a place of resort of the first 
men of the village and vicinity, and the political head-quar- 
ters of the leading politicians in that section of the State. 
Hon. Thomas Whipple, was elected several times one of 
the Senators under the Old Charter Government and _ the 
present Constitution and clected Lieutenant Governor of the 
State on the ticket with the Hon. Henry B. Anthony, from 
1849 to 1851. He was an able man, a shrewd politician 
and a good statesman. A gentleman of great integrity and 
of noble principles. As aman of sound judgment he had 
few superiors in the state. He was the father of the some- 
what famous Cromwell Whipple who for a few years figured 
so prominently in the politics of Kent County. His partner 
Col. Peleg Wilbur, was an able business man, a good politic- 
ian, much a statesman, and a perfect gentleman. He repre- 
sented the town of Coventry several years in the Legislature 
in the time of the old Republican and Federal parties. Onee 
when, his party could choose the Speaker of the House of 
R»presentatives they of red the position to hin; and he 
was strongly urged to take it. But he promptly declined. 
He was considered at the time one of the ablest legislators of 
that body. He was, at other times, urged to stand for Gov- 
ernor, and for Senator in Congress, when he could have been 
easily elected. But he declined both. Then the office of 
ceneral of the State Militia was offered him; and he declined 
this honor also. He told me more than onee, that he had 
no objection to being called Colonel, but could not endure 
the name of General or of Governor, saying’, “ the titles were 
too great for him.” He had as nice a sense of propriety as 


any person I ever saw. He cbjurcd the use of all kinds of 


intoxicating Liquors, and tobacco in all its forms. And be 
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it spoken to the credit of Wilbur & Whipple, and most all 
of the leading business men in the valley of the Pawtuxet, 
they gave up drinking and selling of all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks, for the enneesl good of the whole community. 

Wilbur & Whipple sold in 1889, their factory to J oseph 
James, who at great expense made many improvements on it 
which the profits of the business would not warrant and in a 
few years he failed. He was a very enterprising young man 
and Washington village flurished during the period he own- 
ed and run this factory. He was one of the largest contri. 
butors. and principal manager in building what is called the 
«Knotty Oak Meeting House.” 

The Coventry Manufacturing Company is the next below, 
one mile from Washington. The Coventry Company bought 
their privilege of Mr. Jacob Greene, a brother of the cele- 
brated Gen. Nathaniel Greene of the Revolutionary Army; 
for the sum of $ 1500: October 14, 1805. 

The stock of the Company was divided into sixteen shares. 
The following gentlemen composed the Company and owned 
* the number of shares placed after their names. 

James Burrel, three; Richard Jackson, John K. Pitman, 
William Valentine, Richard Anthony, William Anthony, 
Nathan Jackson, two each; Samuel Arnold, one. 

' Hon. James Burrell; Ly general consent, was classed 
among the first men of the State. He was chosen for seven- 
teen years Attorney General of Rhode Island, for several 
years Speaker of the House of Representatives, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and afterwards Senator in Congress; 
a member of which, he sickened and died in the City of 
Washington, Dee, 25. 1820. He opposed the admission of 
Missouri as a slave State. It was thought at the time, that 
his ardent feeling in opposition to the further éxtension of 
slavery, hastened his death. There was universal sorrow all 
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through New England and the non slave-holding States at 
his death. Rhode Island has probably never sent an abler 
representative to Congress or one who exercised a greater 
influence in Washington; or one whose virtues and memory 
have been more tenaciously cherished. The Hon. Walter 
S. Burgess, married one of his accomplished daughters. 

~ Hon. Richard Jackson, another of the proprietors of the 
Coventry Company, ably represented this State in Congress 
from Nov. 11, 1808, to 1815. He was President of the 
Washington Fire Insurance Company, from its organization _ 
to the time of his death. He was a gentleman of decided 
opinions, of sound judgment and at all times a reliable man. 
The late Governor, Hon. Charles Jackson, George Jackson, 
once Editor of the Ptovidence Journal; and the Rev. Henry 
Jackson, D. D., were his sons. The late pious Miss. Phebe 
Jackson lately deceased, was his daughter. 

Nathan Jackson, anothe: owner, was a brother ef Richard, 
and likewise a noted man. He held the office of Town Clerk 
of Providence for many years. Every official document that 
emenated from the town authorities was signed, “ Nathan 


Jackson Town Clerk.” He was an honored member of the 
Society of Friends. 


Samuel Arnold, was an eminent merchant of Providence. 
He was the father of the late Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, and 
grand-father of Arnold Greene, Esq., of this City; a distin- 
guished lawyer of this State. 

William Valentine, another owner, was likewise an eminent 
merchant of Providence, and acquired a large fortune for 
those times. He was one of the founders of the Fall River 
Iron Works. : 

Richaid and William Anthony, were sons of Daniel Ant- 
hony, a noted surveyor and mathkcmatician of his day. He 
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too was a member of the Society of Friends. William Ant- 
hony was the father of the late General James G. Anthony, 
and of the late Senator Henry B. Anthony. 

The men who composed the Coventry Company, were some 

of the Pioneers of cotton manufacturing in this country. 
This Company chose Samuel Arnold agent in Providence, 
Richard Anthony agent at the mill and William Anthony 
superintendent of the mill. The trench was dug in the aut- 
umn of 1805. The first mill was eighty feet long and thirty 
feet wide, and was finished in 1806. This is said to be the 
third cotton factory erected in this country. — 
Perez Peck, Cromwell Peck and Jonathan Tiffany, made the 
machinery in the old grist mill on the premises. These men 
were all mechanics, but knew nothing of the construction of 
machinery except what they learnt as they went along in its 
construction ander the guidence and instruction of William 
Anthony, the then superintendent, who was 2 good mechanic 
and ingenious man. Besides he had made himself familiar 
with the construction and operation of machinery 

There was an addition of thirty-one feet added to the 

lenth of the factory, making it one hundred and eleveu feet 
~ Jong and it contained and run fifteen hundred spidles, a large 
mill for those early days of cotton spinning when it was in 
its infancy. Difficulties to overcome were great, but they 
were all conquered by the ingenuity and indomitable persever- 


ance of these men. This mill was put in successful oppera- 
tion. 


A great freshet occurred in the latter part of the winter 
of 1807. It raged in all the rivers over New England and 
has since been referred to as “the great freshet of 1807.” 
Probably the rivers of New England and especially those of 
Rhode Island, have never heen so high since. This freshet ‘ 
came near washing away the expensive works of the Coventry 
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Company. Richard and William Anthony, and Perez Peck 
and all the able bodied men of the village and vicinity, worked 
from sunset to sunrise to save the mill and the expensive 
works from being washed away. This they accomplished, but 
sometimes at the risk of their own lives. In March 1823, 
there was another great freshet. William Anthony the agent 
with what strong able bodied men he had in the village, 
thirty or more, were up all night to save the mill property, 
than probably worth some hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and they succeeded in doing it. The cap-log of the bulk-head 
broke in the middle, but by great exertions they braced it 
with very strong timbers, thus preventing it from breaking 
in two pieces. This cap-log was of white oak eighteen inches 
square. This shows what a tremendous pressure was brought 
upon it’by the ice and water. Had it broke clear in two, 
nothing could have saved one of the factories, the machine 
shop and the other buildings, even the men at work would 
have been carried down stream. 

In the early days of cotton manufacturing the whipping 


machine for cleaning eotton had not been invented. It had — 


to be cleaned by hand. women and children took the cotton 
to their several homes in bundles of twelve pounds each and 
after picking and cleaning it, they would return it to the 
mill and receive fifty cents for the twelve pounds. Women 
and children could be seen daily, carrying cotton from, and 
returning with it to the mills. 

The Coventry Company built their second or new factory 
in 1810. It was one hundred and twenty-five feet long and 
the scuth end was six stories high. This building for many 
years was the highest building in the State and was an object 
of atiraction by all who saw it. This is the building that so 
excited the wonder and admiration of the late Tully Bowen 
when a boy, Many years after, when he was one of the 
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first business men in the State, and had become a millionare; 
he was urged to travel in Europe, he made this reply, that he 
had arrived at that state of mind, that nothing he might see 
in Europe; not even Saint Peter’s in Rome, could ever excite- 
his wonder as the great Anthony factory. did when a boy. 
Three of the first stories were of stone and the three top 
stories were of wood. 

The war of 1812 was a great benefit to our young cotton 
manufacturers. They comed money during this war, but 
they with every body else, rejoiced when peace was declared. 
This was great all over the United States, but it was'a sorry 
time for our young manufacturers. Most of the cotton fac- 
tories had to stop, for the country was flooded with foreign 
goods. It was this occasion that induced Daniel Anthony 


‘uncle to the late Senator, Anthony to write his poem, entitl- 


ed, the “ Deserted Village.” Coventry village was deserted. 

The power loom was invented at this time and started in 
1817. Previous to this, the yarn which was spun in the 
factories, was wove on hand looms. All cotton factories as 
soon’as they could get them, put the power loom in their 
mills and they started again and once more commenced to 
make money. 

The Coventry Company built a machine shop in 1810, and 
let it to Perez Peck, Cromwell Peck and John Trueman. In 
1814, Cromwell Peck and Mr. Trueman sold out to Perez 
Peck and retired from the concern, and Perez Peck run it 
alone. He carried on the business of making machinery for 
many years, successfully, and acquired a handsome property. 
He was an honored and devoted member of the Society of 
Friends. He spent his days in the village living to be nearly 
ninety years old. 

We now resume the history of the Coventry Company. 
Richard Anthony sold his right to the Company in 1816, 
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and removed to North Providence. William Anthony became 
the agent and sole manager at the mill in Coventry and re- 
mained such nntil his death, which occurred May 17, 1845, 
‘aged seventy years. He died a Christian in the full hope of 
a blessed immortality. Not one of the original owners or 
any of their descendants, own any part of this great property 
now. It passed into the hands of the late Tully Bowen and 
Cyrus and Stephen Harris. It is now owned by a corpora- 
tion. Henry W. Gardiner isa large owner and Stephen 
Harris is agent. Both of the old factories were taken down 
and a new first class mill was built on the premises, a few 
rods south of the old ones, with a capacity of 33,132 spindles 
and 736 looms. The late Senator Anthony, was one of this 
Company when he died, and was the last of the descendants 
of the original proprietors. 
The presant population of the village is about one thousand 
In the early part of June,1822, the Coventry Manufactur- 
ing Company put a new wheel into their old factory and Mr. 
Russell Briggs was their foremost workman. At noon he 
blocked the wheel ( as was supposed ), in order to go inside 
of it after dinner to commence to take it to pieces to get it 
out of the way in order to put in the new wheel. All hands 
went to dinner. Aiter dinner Mr. Briggs was among the 
first to arrive, with half a dozen others. He stepped on to 
one of the cims cf tle vice, hinking,(as was supposed), that 
it was blocked so that it could not turn; but as he stepped on 
to it, his weight started the wheel in metion and it was then 
too late for lnm to retreat, and the next arm of the wheel 
struck him on the head and chrushed it between the arm of 
the wheel and the stone wall of the wheel pit. By this time 
most of the men had arrived. ‘vhey turned the wheel back 
and took him out as soon as they possibly could and laid him 
on the ground, and put a bridle on the fleetest horse of the 
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company’s and one of the hands was placed on its bare back, 
and he, bare footed and bare headed put the horse into a 
run for Dr. Sylvester Knight, at Centreville, one mile away, 
The Doctor arrived in less than thirty minutes; but Mr. 
Briggs barely breathed a few gasps after his arrival. Dread- 
ful and shocking accidents are very common now, but then 
they were very rare. This was the ony one that occured in 
that region for many years. People talked about it for 
months and even years afterwards. This Mr. Russell Briggs 
was grand-father of Mr. Beriah Wall of this city, and was 
in general appearance, his model of a man. 

In the early days of cotton manufacturing, there were but 
two holidays in ayear. The help in the factories worked 
from sunrise to sunset in the longest days in summer, with 
only one half hour for breakfast and the same for dinner. 

Some factories went to work fifteen minutes before sunrise 
and worked for fifteen minutes after sunset, making fourteen 
and one half hours labor for all. The smallest children had 
to work these hours with the other help. In winter they 
went to work as early as they could see in the morning and 
worked until eight o’clock in the evening. They had to 
work evenings six months in the year or one half of the time. 
In most factory villages there was great rejoicing on the 
20th, of March when they got through working evenings. 
At Coventry Factory (now called Anthony ), for several 
years, a procession was formed with marshall music. Each 
man and boy earried a lighted candle and they would march 
under officers chosen for the occasion to one of the neighbor- 
ing villages and return. They were usually treated with 
crackers and cheese and some kind of warm drink. They 
always calculated on a rousing good time, and thought they 
had it. 
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Until withia a few yezrs there were but two holidays in 
Rhode Island. These were the 4th, of July and Thanksgiv- 
ing. The 4th, of July was made a great deal of and the 
boys anticipated it weeks before it occurred, and made pre- 
parations for it. Most every 4th, from 1824 to 1830 the 
villages of Centreville, Coventry and Crompton, would unite 
in celebrating it. A committee of three or five, would be 
appointed from these villages. John Allen was chairman, 
and Oliver Johnson’s hotel in Centreville was always the head 
quarters. ; | 

A procession would be formed in front of his hotel and 
march to the “ Tin-top Meeting House,” as it was called, a 
distance of over half a mile from Oliver Johnson’s Hotel and 
listen to an oration, and then march back to Johnson’s hotel’ 
to dine. I remember two of the orations on these occasions. 
Albert G. Greene of this city, delivered an oration that was 
very highly spoken of. He was the author of that popular 
poem “ Old Grimes.” The next year Welcome Burgess, 
oldest son of the celebrated Tristam Burgess; delivered the 
oration. 

Oliver Johnson’s hotel was always head-quarters, and Col. 
Rhodes Burke was always Marshall. On these occasions he 
usually rode his brother Horatio Burke’s black horse, one of 
the handsomest horses in that region. These 4th of July 
celebrations were performed with a dignity and sacred me- 
mento, unknown in this present light and triffling age on the 
return of that Sacred anniversary. The music on the occa- 
sions consisted of a fife, a snare and a base drum; and richer 
or better marshall music was never heard. Washington’s 


march was one of the tunes always played on these occasions. 
Everything done was emblematic of the Revolutionary period 
they were commemorating. The snare drum was usually 
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beat by Mr. Sheldon Burton, who had the reputation of be- 
ing the best drummer in the State. 

There was quite a brillant company of forty or more of 
young people living in Coventry, Warwick and Cranston; 
who use to meet together many times a year and have very 
pleasant socials. This was one of the pleasantest associations 
of young people I ever saw assemble together. They were 
a virtuous and more than ordinary refined class of young 
people. Mr. Daniel Remington of this city, is the only gen- 
tleman now living, who was connected with this company. 
His first partner in business was Mr. Daniel R. Whitman, 
who died more than. twenty years ago was a prominent leader 
in this company. 

Mr. William Anthony, Jr., son of William Anthony agent 
of the Coventry Manufacturing Company. and an elder Miro 
ther of the late Gen. James G. and Senator Henry B. Ant- 
hony, was one of this company. He was a young man of 
much ability, a graduate of the Friends School of this city, 
and perhaps was one of the most talented young men in the 
State. He was universally popular with all who knew him. 
‘Noble in his principles, but like other young men, he loved a 
good time, but being of rather a feeble constitution, and rat- 
her careless of himself as young people are apt to be, he went 
into consumption, and lingered for about a year and died in 
1824; lamented by all, old and young; rich and poor. Eight 
of the young men he associated with were selected as bearers. 
He was carried to Centreville and buried in the family burial 
ground. There was a procession of chaise a third of a mile 
long that followed him to the grave. The Coventry Factory 
stopped the day of the funereal that all might have an oppor- 
tunity to attend. There were few dry eyes in that great 
crowd. He met with a change of heart on his death bed 
and died a triumphant death. Mr. Sheldon Burton, his most 
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ii timate friend, was one of his bearers. Soon after he went 
into a decline and within two years he died with consump- 
tion, and in about another year another of his bearers passed 
away with cousumption. This was Mr. George Miller of 
Warwick. 

The great Temperance Reformation was commenced in the 
valley of the Pawtuxet in 1827 and 1828. A Temperance 
Society was formed in every village on both branches of the 
Pawtuxet, and most of the respectable people -joined them 
and did all they could to reform the people from the pernic- 
ious habit of intemperance, and they succeeded most glor- 


iously! The smiles and approbation of heaven seemed to 


rest upon their efforts. Most all the foremost business men 


joined these societies, and great good was accomplished by 
them. The moral atmosphere was improved in the whole 
State. k 


The next mill, only a few rods below.is Quidnick. The 
villages are connected. 

Stephen Taft formerly owned this property. He had 
three factories and run’ about one hundred and twenty-five 
looms. Mr. James M. Kimball, now one of our leading and 
wealthy business men, in his younger days, was one of the 
overseers in Mr. Taft’s factory. Previous to Mr. Tafts own- 
ing this property, it was a paper mill, but was altered into a 
cotton factory. »Between this place and Anthony, there was 
previous to the Revolutionary War a Forge, in which it is 
said, that Gen. Nathaniel Greene worked when a boy. Mr. 
Stephen Taft at one time, was the wealthest man in Coventry 
and was perhaps worth $150,000; but he undertook the 
calico printing business, and it failed him. He went to Cali- 


fornia, and died there, poor. A remarkable instance of the 
reverse of fortune. 
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The property then was purchased by the firm of A. & W. 
Sprague; and Emanuel Rice became one of the Company. 
Two large factories were built containing 25,000, spindles 
-and 600 looms. The old village was completely renovated, 
many new and larger dwelling houses were erected, and it 
became one of the handsomest villages in the valley of the 
Pawtuxet. Sprague named it Quidnick after the Quidnick 
Reservoir. After the failure of A. & W- Sprague, the mills 
fell into the hands of a corporation, of whom Mr. William 
D. Davis and, Henry A. Hidden, are the largest owners, 
They run 31,460 spindles and 875 looms. It was near this 
village that the Baptist Denomination built a large Meeting 
House in 1808 to accommodate Coventry, Centreville,Cromp- 
ton, and all the neighboring villages; as there was no other 
meeting house in any of these villages, and for a number of 
years afterwards. This house was a great blessing to all this 
region. The blessed seasons enjoyed there will never be 


forgotten. John Allen was a member here and died in hopes - 
of a blessed immortality. : 

Mr. Emanuel Rice was a brother-in.law to Amasa and Hon. 
William Sprague. He superintended the Natick factories for 
over thirty years, and until his death, which occurred in 
1861, at the commencement of the War of the Rebellion. He 
was a man of great energy and perseverance. Though often 
rough and severe in his manners, was with it alla kind heart- 
ed man. His influence was very marked in the community. 
His loss was deeply felt. He was a man that was generally 
feared, and yet was a great favorite and very highly respected 
qy all classes. 

The next village below Qnidnick, less than a mile south of 
it, is Crompton, a village of about three thousand inhabitants. 

The mills here run 40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 


Sixty-five years ago, there was but one factory here running 
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about 4,000 spindles’ Theyyarn was wove on hand looms in 
a separate building. Ido not know who were the original 
proprietors, but at this time Mr. Benjamin Cozzens was the 
principal proprietor, and John J. Wood was his agent and 
manager. Next Crawford Titus took the agency, but in one 
or two years he was taken sick and died, a triumphant death 
in the firm belief and expectation of a happy immortality. 
Mr. Sanford Durfee then took the agency and had it for 
several years. This village was always a stirring place. 
Since the first factory was built, the Company have been in- 
creasing their business until they have reached their present 
size. The agents, John J. Wood, Crawford Titus and San- 
ford Durfee; were members of the Baptist Church and gentle- 
men of the highest respectability. 

The South-west Branch turns north in this valley. Half 
a mile north from here is Centreville. The first factory built 
here is said to be the Second factory built in this country. 
The first at Coventry was said to be the Third. The Centre- 
ville factory was called the “ Warwick Manufacturing Com- 
pany.” It was composed of William Almy, James Greene, 
and John Allen. It was a small mill erected on the west side 
of the river about 1798 or1799. In 1808 another factory 
was built on the east side of the river and John Greene and 
Gideon Greene were added to the company. The mill was 
painted green and two Greenes were owners and it was called 
therefore the “ Green Factory.” They operated there about 
6,000 spindles and 150 looms. Mr. John Greene became the 
sole owner for several years before he died, which took place 
in, 1852. The property was bought by William D. Davis, 
who sold it to Benedict Lapham in 1852; who erected a large 
and handsome stone factory in 1871. It is one of the best 
mills in the State, and is now running 30,000 spindles and 
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650 looms. Mr. Lapham died a few years ago, and his bro- 
ther, Hon. Enos Lapham, is now the proprietor. 

The population of Centreville is over one thousand. 

The next village on the river is Arctic, about one mile 
north of Centreville, This privilege was bought by A. & W. 
Sprague and they erected at the time one of the best modell- 
ed mills in the State. It is now owned by the successful and 
enterprisiug firm of B. B. & R. Knight, who have made 
many improvements on it and run 35,824 spihdles and 1039 
looms. The population here and at River Point, as they are 
connected, is about three thousand. 

The River Point Mills, which are like-wise owned by B. B. 
& R. Knight, operate 15,904 spindles and 531llooms. The 
River Point Factory ( formerly called “ Frozen Point” ), was 
built in 1812 by Dr. Stephen Harris, Dr. Sylvester Knight, 
and Resolved Slack. Dr. Knight was the father of Hon. 
Jabez C. Knight, Ex. Mayor of this city. He was settled in 
Centreville for many years and had an extensive practice. 
Dr. Knight and Mr Slack, sold their shares to Dr. Harris, 
who was sole owner until his sons, Cyrus and Stephen Harris 
became old enough to share it with him. This poepeety: re- 
mained in the Harris family for over sixty years. 


We now come again to the junction of the two rivers, and 
will therefore, hen on the North-west Branch at the village 
of Rockland on the west, and Moswansicut pond on the sieath 
and trace it down to its junction with the South-west Branch. 

The Ponagansett and the Steere factories, in the village 
of Rockla d, run 15,000 spindles and 350 looms. Population 
probably 800. 

All the mills in North Scituate, probably operate 8,600 
spindles and 230 looms. Population probably 1,200 
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Four miles south of this place is Ashland, where theve is 
ruvning 5,200 spindles and 100 looms. 

Four miles further south we come to Hope village, which: 
is now owned by the Brown & Ives Estate. .The North-west 
Branch before it gets here receives all its tributaries and is a 
large river. The Hope Company, including the two Phenix 
m Ils, which like-wise belong to Brown & Ives, operate 
44,320 spindles and 856 looms. The Hope Company manu- 
facture 7,500,000 yards of cloth per annum. Population 
about one thousand. 

One of the early owners of the Hope Factory, was Mr. 
Ephriam Talbot who run the mill there for a number of 
years. He lost a small fortune ,in the Providence and Wor- 
cester Canal, as did many others. Previous to the erection 
of the cotton factory there was a Forge and Furnace here, 
where, it is said, that many of the cannon, with which Com- 
modore Perry gained the celebrated victory of Lake Erie had 
the Hope Foundery Stamp upon them. 

The Jackson Factory, about one half mile east of Hopé 
village, run about 5,000 spindles and 120 looms. Population 
five hundred. The Jackson Factory was built by George 
and Charles Jackson. The latter was Governor of the State 
from 1845 to 1846. 

Fiskeville is about half a mile south-east of Jackson, runs 
4,000 spindles and 100 looms. This is owned by B. B. & 
R. Knight. This mill was first built by Philip Fiske, a son 
of the celebrated Dr. Fiske, one of the ablest of the “Old 
School” physicians in the State. 

The Arkright Factory is only a quarter of a mile south of 
Fiskeville. They run here €,900 spindles and 140 looms. 
Population here and Fiskeville, as the villages are .. nected, 
is about fifteen hundred. The Arkright was built by Hon. : 
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James DeWolf of Bristol. He was a Senator in Congress 
from 1821 to 1825. Mr. Isaac Congdon was agent of the 
Arkright Mills for Hon. James DeWolf for many years. He 
was a man well informed in the scientific management and 
operation of machinery. He raised a large family of child- 
ren, and Mr. Edward Congdon who lives on Waterman street 
in this city is one of them. 

The next mill on this river, is but half a mile east of Ark- 


_ right, is the Harrisville factories, now operating 17,520 


spindles and 408 looms. This mill and village was built by 
Hon. Elisha Harris and his brother John Clarke Harris. 
Hon. Elisha Harris represented the town of Coventry in both 
branches of the Legislature under the Old Charter Govern- 
ment, and was Governor of the State from 1847 to 1849. 
His brother, John Clarke, was a social and gentlemanly man, 


_and was unirversally popular, and rose in the militia to be a 


Brigadier General. He was a great favorite with all. Hon. 
Elisha Harris accumulated a large fortune by manufacturing. 
Harrisville, Phenix and Lippitt villages are all connected and 
seem as one village, and contain thus united about four thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The most flurishing village on the North-west Branch is 
Phenix, which, as has already been said, is connected with 


- Harrisville and Lippitt villages; which united contain about 


four thousand inhabitants. There are four Meeting Houses 
here for public worship, and a very enterprising weekly News- 
paper, “ The Pawtuxet Valley Gleaner,” and one of the most 
enterprising weeklies published in the State. Phenix has 
had a steady growth ever since the two Phenix factories were 
built. They were built near the spot where the first factory, 
the “Roger Williams,’ was burnt in the spring of 1822. 
Phenix was the name given it, as it so well represented the 
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fabled bird in the Heathen Mythology, as rising from the 
ashes of its predecessor, more beautiful and glorious than its 
parent. Thus it truly was, for the two new mills far surpas- 
sed in every respect, the Old Roger Williams factory which 
was burnt. The business portion of this enterprising village 
has been burnt three times, and each time it has emerged 
from the disaster, better, and more beautiful than before; 
thus making still more appropriate the name of Phenix; ris- 
ing like the fabled bird in the heathen mythology, from its 
own ashes. 

Outside of the mill owners, no one has done so much to 
enlarge and beautify Phenix, as Hon. William B. Spencer, 
the gentleman who prepared the able paper on the “ Valley 
of the Pawtuxet,” to which I have before referred. He erec- 
ted two of the largest and handsomest dwelling houses in the 
village, and two of the largest and handsomest business blocks 
here, and was the means of establishing the Bank located 
here, and was its first President, a position which he held 
for several years. He was chairman of the committee to 
build the Baptist Meeting House here, giving the lot on 
which it stands. This Meeting House is one of the most 
beautiful and convenient meeting houses to be found in the 
rural part of Rhode Island. Besides he laid out a commodi-' 
ous cemetary on the high lands half a mile south-west of the 
village, at his own expense. Such a man is a benefit to the 
community, by whatever motive he may have been actuated 
in doing it. 

In the early history of Phenix, Daniel Gorham, a Mr. 
Newell, a Mr. Martin, and Cyril Babcock, made machinery 
in a building hired of the Phenix. Company. They carried 
on this business successfully for several years. Mr. Gorham 
left the company and Cyril Babcock became agent. Mr. : 
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Babcock went to Providence. Hon. Elisha Harris, Robert 
Levalley, Thomas P. Lamphear, Horatio Stone, and Edwin 
Johnson; formed a company under the name of “ Levalley, 
Lamphear & Company.” They soon erected a machine shop 
on the site where the little factory nick-named the “ Dump- 
ling mould,” stood. This company did a flurishing business 
for some thirty years. I do not know who built the two 
Phenix Mills, but soon after they were erected, Benjamin 
Harris owned one, and run it for several years; and General 
Reuben Whitman and his son David Whitman; hired and 
run the other for several years 

Mr. David Whitman was one of the most scientific plan- 

ners and constructors, and operators of factories in the State, 
or nation. He had a great reputation for this business, and 
his services were in great demand, not only all over New 
England, but in the Middle States, and indeed, where-ever 
factories were running. He was sent for so much that he 
could not attend to all his calls. Some of the great factories 
in Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River and Maine; were planned or 
altered by him. His death was considered by manufacturers 
as a great public loss. 
{he Lippitt Mills is on'y one quarter of a mile below the 
Phenix and. runs 10,640 spindles and 210 looms. This 
factory was first built by William and Warren Lippitt and I 
believe is still in the hands of their posterity. 

The Clyde Print-works and Bleachery, are less than a half 
mile below the Uippitt, where a large business is done in 
bleaching cloth and calico printiug. This was built bya 
Mv. Pike and Hon. Simon Henry Greene Population is 
probably five hundred. 


The North-west and the South-west Branches are now united 
and the first fall on it large enough for factories is at Natick, 
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about two miles east of their junction at River Point. The 
water power at Natick was originally owned by two different 
parties. Christopher Rhodes of Pawtuxet owned one half of 
the water power and William Sprague, senior, the other half. 
This William Sprague was the grand-father of the present 
William and Amasa Sprague. Mr. Sprague built a small 
wooden mill some 70 or 80 feet long, two stories high, and 


run about 2,000 spindles, in 1812. ‘He kept increasing and 


‘building factories until he had five factories and about 26, 


000 spindles, and over 600 looms for making print cloths. 
Mr, Rhodes had two factories, and seshialile run 10,000 
spindles and 250 loooms. This was as far back as 1832. 
The firm of A, & W. Sprague, in after years, bought the 
mills and privilege belonging to Christopher Rhodes and in- 
creased the size and capacity of their mills here from time to 
time, until they opperated 42,000 spindles and 1,050 looms. 

After the failure of A. & W. Sprague, the enterprising 
firm of B. B. & R. Knight bought out the whole concern 
here, and connected the factories together by building be- 
tween them, so that they make but one factory 1,350 feet 
long and running 85,000 spindles and 2,311 looms, making 
probably one of the largest mills in the world, and for any 
one who has a taste for such things, is well worth coming 
here to see it. Population is probably about 4,000. 

The Meshantituck Brook is a respectable stream that r'ses 
in the westerly and northerly parts of the town of Cranston, 
and empties its waters into the Pawtuxet between Natick and 
Pontaic villages. There has been considerable business done 
in times past, on this stream; although a small stream, not 


‘running more than six niiles from its source to where it 


empties into the Pawtuxet. 
John Herrod was the first proprietor at and above the 
place where the Furnace was erected. The Hon. Stephen — 
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Hopkins, one of the Rhode Island Representatives to the 
First Continenal Congress, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; surveyed much of the land in this region, be- 
ing himself a large owner here. 

Frederick Fuller built and operated a furuaceton this 
stream and made castings for the machine shops and factories 
on both branches of the Pawtuxet river. It was called the 
Ore Bed or Cranston Furnace, for the first furnace here was 
erected expressly to smelt the iron ore taken from the mine 
just above the place where the furnace was built. This fur- 
nace was a great accommodation to the machine shops and 
manufacturing establishments all through the valley of the 
Pawtuxet. 5% ; 

After Mr. Fuller had ceased to use it, Mr. Lodowick Bray- 
ton bought and run this furnace for a number of years and 
until 1869. Here he laid the foundation for the handsome 
fortune which he made and left to his children. He was an 
enterprising man, with large business talents, and a sound 
judgment, whi.h seldom failed him in his business calculations. 

This furnace was near his native place. He removed his 
works to River Point in Warwick to get Rail-road accommo- 
dations, and since that time no furnace has been operated 
in Cranston. The works here have gone to decay. Mr. 
Brayton was the largest owner in the machine shop formerly 
ownd and run by Perez Peck at Anthony village, and the 
tools of this shop were removed to River Point at the same 
time, and have been operated there together. They make 
power looms for weaving cotton cloth. The looms made by 
this firm stand deservedly high in the market. 

A few rods above the furnace, in the early years of.the 
century, there was a blue-dyeing establishment that was own- 
ed and operated by different parties for a number of years. 
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Spinning was done here for a while and fulling cloth. Dur- 
the time of the late unpleasantness cocoanut dippers and 
hraids for dress goods was made by Mr. John B. Wood and 
he continued the business until the mill was burnt about the 
year 4870. : 

On Herrod’s brook and also on the main stream above 
here, there has been located three saw mills at different 
points and one grist mill. Another grist mill was operated 
at the furnace at different times. Above the furnace there 
is now only one saw mill in operation winters. 

Below the furnace but a short distance, Church’s brook 
empties its waters tnto this stream, which flow but a short 
distance before it unites with its northern branch. Church’s 
brook never boasted of. but one manufacturing enterprise, a 
small turning shop which existed but a short time. 

Just north of the junction of the two streams is a large 
cedar swamp, the only one in the town. In the centre of 
this swamp is a large pond known as *§ Ralph’s.” 

North of this swamp a distance, In the early years of the 
century, the Turners erected a small factory about the year 
1810, and spun yarn. Afterwards they made cotton bats. 
About 1830 this mill was burnt. When it was rebuilt it 
was placed, not upon the old site, but on the town road half 
a mile east and beside a small brook which empties its water 
into this stream at this point. This brook was ample to 
supply the water sufficient to make the steam needed to run 
the mill. This new mill made bats up to the time of its de- 
struation by fire about 1850. The business was then remov- 
ed to Olneyville and about 18€5 was carried to Pawtucket. 
This company is now known as the “ Union Wadding Com- 
pany.” 


North of here the stream flows through a long entervale 
meadow noted for its fertility. 
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We have now reached the foot of what is known as Dug- 
way Hill. Here we find considerable to interest us. At the 
foot of the hill about the year 1800, and for many years af- 
terwards, Samuel F. Joy had a tan-yard. After his death 
his sons continued the business and down to near the year 
1850. For the next fifteen years carriage work was done by 
several parties. Since this the privilege has remained idle. 

Above here before the year 1800, Samuel Burlingame had 
a fulling mill, and did blue dyeing. Previously a grist and 
saw mill occupied the site. Mr. Burlingame sold out to Mr. 
Benjamin Hunt, and purchased the property known as the 
“Line Store,” in the western part of Foster, where he died. 
Mr. Hunt attempted Block Printing. The next venture was 
printing Handkerchiefs, and finally calico. In none of these 
enterprises can it be said he was entirely successful; for the 
property was frequently changed from one son to another, 
and from father to hands of friends who managed to change 
it back so that it could be passed around once more. This 
continued to be the case so long as the enterprise was mana- 
ged by this family. Succeeding parties continued printing. 
Some were successful, others not. The establishment was 
known as the “ Rhode Island Print Works.” This continued 
to be the history of the Works up to the year 1860. Since 
this time Mr. Abbott has made vinegar, a few years, a trial 
at starch making from potatoes, a hat factory, a soap works 
for wool scourers and printers, a cider mill, a grist mill, a 
saw mill; are but some of the uses to which this property 
has been fitted. 

There has been no enterprise above here. 

Below the union of the two branches tf the Meshantituck 
we note but two enterprises, and both of these were owued 


by Mr. Ezekiel Sarle and his fether before him. The first 
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was a grist mill at the crossing of the town road, and the ot- 
her a tannery on a small brook which runs into this stream. 
The two enterprises were but a few rods apart. These have 
been discontinued many years. 

The noble Pawtuxet pursues a north-easterly course for 
one and a half miles to Pontaic, which is owned by B. B. & 
R. Knight; where they operate 27,150 spindles and 678 
looms. The population of the village is about one thousand. 
The Pontaic mill was formerly owned by the Hon. John H. 
Clarke, but it was a small affair then compared to what it is 
now since the enterprising firm of B. B. & R. Knight have 
owned it. When the Hon. John H. Clarke owned it, the 
popular name for the place was “Arnold’s Buidge.” Its 
name was changed many years ago, by the Knights to Pon- 
taic. 

Hon. John H. Clarke, was one of the four representatives 
of Providence under the Old Charter, and under our present 
Constitution, he was a Senator in Congress from 1847 to 1853. 

Just before the Pawtuxet reaches the Pocasset, we find the 
celebrated Pettaconsett Pumping Station, which furnishes the 
water supply for the city of Providence. This has been writ 
en so much upon recently and has become so well known 
so that we shall but make this mention and pass on. 

About three miles north-east of Pontaic, the Pocasset river 
which rises principally in the town of Johnston empties its 
contents into the Pawtuxet. There has been a large amount 
of business done’ on this small river. The cotton factories 
of the late Hon. James F. Simmons, were on this stream. 
He operated 8,090 spindles and 200 looms. Mr. Simmons 
represented the town of Johnston several years in the Legis- 
lature of the State. Wasa Senator in Congress from 1841 
to 1847;and from 1857 to 1862. On the subject of finance 
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and of the tariff was one of the most influential men in that 
body. He was a strong and ardent friend of the immortal 
Henry Clay. They were as intimate as brothers when they 
both were members of the Senate. When there was a con- 
vention of the business men of the nation on the subject of 
Banking or the Tariff; the business men of the State would 
always send Mr. Simmons as one of the delegates. He was 
one of the ablest financiers and business men and tariff ad- 
vocates, that there was in Rhode Island; and decidedly the 
ablest and most influential politician the State ever produced- 
He was a member of the Convention that made our present 
State Constitution, and it contains many important features, 
which are the work of his hands. There ought to be a 
monument erected to his memory. 

There las been carried on also in this vicinity other man- 
ufacturing enterprises than that of Mr. Simmons’ and some 
of them very extensive establishments. We regret exceeding- 
ly, that we have no more definite information about them 
than we have and so are obligued to pass them by in this 
article. 

About two miles below Simmonsville were the extensive 
Print Works of A. & W. Sprague. 

They operated thirty Printing machines and printed 30, 
080,000 yards of calico per annum, worth at the time near 
$ 2,000,900, and employed 4,500 hands of all grades. Pop- 
ulation of the village about 6,500. 

Hon. Amasa Sprague had the oversight of the Print-works 
during his life, as his son Amasa had after him to the year 
1872. Mr. Sprague was a man generally beloved and was 
highly respected by all. His life was -destroyed by a lawless 
company, the feud growing out of Mr. Sprague’s objection 
before the Town Council to the granting of a certain petition 
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to sell intoxicating liquors to one Nicholas Gorton. His 
death was a great public loss and was felt materially all over 
the State. 

A few rods below the Print-works, for many years, Benoni 
Harr's owned and operated a thread factory, and did an ex- 
tensive business. some years after his death, the Sp -agues 
purchased the property ‘and used it asa grist mill and a box 
factory for their extensive establishment. 

A short distance above the mouth of the river, on the town 
road, is a place known as the “Burnt Mill.” Deacon Benj. 
amin Potter owned and operated the factory as a yarn mill 
2nd wove cotton cloth. Years snee the TPeacon’s death an 
attempt was made to utilize the works as a rubber factory 
which proved not a success. 

Above this place and near where the New London Turn- 
pike crosses the river Mr. Harris erected a saw mill, the first 
in the town, and here it was that Toleration Harris was killed 
by the Indians in the time of Philip’s War. The family 
have continued to use this saw mill to within the memory of 
persons now living. 

The next village below the Pocasset is Bellefont. Manu- 
facturing was early commenced here by C. & W. Rhodes, 
and continued for many years and until their death. It has 
been claimed, ‘that the first broad-cloth wove by power was 
made here; that enough of the same, for a suit of clothes was 
sent to the President of the United States, who sent the man- 
ufacturer a very flattering letter in return. 

The “Turkey Red Dyemg Company,” have occupisd this 
privilege for business purposes for several years. Before 
them was a waste cleaning company and before this the mill 
had stood idle for a number of years. 

At this place is the first ford on the Pawtuxet above the 
falls and here it was that the crossing was effected by our 
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earlist colonists. There are however, several places between 
here and Pontaie where this can be done on horse-back most 
of the year or rather there were, before the river was not so 
much effected by the many dams upon it. These fords were 
made great use of by the early colonists and the latter gen- 
erations. The two most used however, were the ones at 
Bellefont and Pontaic. 

Mashapaug brook empties its waters into the Pawtuxet at 
Bellefont, Upon this brook, at the crossing of the town road 
we find a village now called Elmdale. For a long term of 
years it was known as “ Bowen and Battey’s.” | Before that 
time as'Cunleff’s. Bowen and Battey run the factory many 
years on woolen goods and were very successful. After their 
death, other parties have run on woolen goods. They too 
were successful. The mill has been burnt a number of years 
and has not been rebuilt. 

Before the firm above mentioned owned it, William Cun- 
leff, who, we believe was the first proprietor here and who 
continued to run the mill until his death. He was moderate- 


- ly successful. The mill has been burnt at least three times 


in its history. 

At the outlet of Mashapaug pond, asmall cotton factory 
was erected about 1820. and spun cotton or wove for a short 
time. It was never a success. 

At present the most successful business enterprises upon 
the stream is the housing in winter, of the ice by the two 
great ice companies of this city. Earl Carpenter and Sons 
from Mashapaug, and the Union Company from Cunleff’s 

The Pawtuxet has now no other village upon until it 
reaches the outlet into the Bay where we find a village of 
the same name as its own. 


At this place manufacturing was very early attempted and 
successfully prosecuted up to about the year 1876. Since 
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this time the water power here has remained unemployed. 

Brown and Ives, before they purchased Lonsdale in 1825, 
very much desired Pawtuxet and made a very liberal offer, 
which proposition was for sometime entertained, but was 
finally rejected. Had such a firm obtained such a privilege 
that’is capable of so great an extension as this one certainly 
was, there is no end to the speculation about the extent of its 
development. At present, with the command of both land 
and water communication, could such a firm own the land 
needed on the river a village could be made-here that would 
successfully compete with Olneyville or Westerly; if not with 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket. , 

A word here in regard to the manufacturing enterprises in 
the town of Cranston. While there has been a few firms 
that did successfully manufacture for a great many years; the 
plant finally failed. A great many others had nothing but 
disaster from the first. Not a place has escaped the disaster 
yet. Buildings erected for manufacturing purposes have 
stood idle for many years ata time. Probably no other town 
in the State, could write out such a singular history and cer- 
tainly it does seem to lend color to the oft repeated remark of 
the old people there, that Cranston could not for any length 
of time manufacture. | 

This sketch would be very incomplete without some men- 
tion of William and Christopher Rhodes. These two men 
were very prominent in business circ'es and carr:ed on exten- 
sive manufacturing establishments in various parts of the 
State. They were successful manufacturers and accumulated 
a handsome fortune. In agriculture they took 4 deep inter- 
est and did a great deal and far more than any other two men 
in th ir day and generaticn to improve the farming interests 
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of the State. The State Agricultural Society owes its start to 
them and both were at times its President. They were men 
that in many ways were far ahead of the times. 

Hon. William Sprague, who lived many years at Natick, 
was another representative man. He represented Warwick 
many years in the Legislature, was chosen speaker from 1832 
to 1835, Governor from 1838 to 1839, and Senator in Con- 
gress from 1842 to 1844. Previous to this he was a repre- 
sentative to Congress from 1835 to1837. Hon. William 
Sprague was one of the ablest business men Rhode Island 
ever had. His nephew, the present Hon. William Sprague, 
was also Governor of the State from 1860 to 1863, and Sen- 
ator in Congress from 1863 to 1875. 

The valley of the Pawtuxet has produced seven Governors 
of Rhode Island, eight Senators in Congress, four Represent- 
atives in Congress, and four Lieutenant Governors of the 
State within the period we are writing of or since cotton fac- 
tories began to be built in the valley of the Pawtuxet. 

In thus reviewing the history of this valley, we find that 
some of the very ablest and best business men of the State 
were early settled here, and laid the solid foundations for the 
great super-structures which are now so flourishing in this 
dhvicine valley. Most of these men stood as high socially, 
morally and intellectually, as any in the State, and it is a 
pleasure to speak of them as such. 

Thus we find on the North-west Branch of the Pawtuxet, 
and its tributaries, about 116,000 spindles and 2,511 looms. 
On the South-west Branch, about 505,000 spindles and 5,200 
looms, and a woolen mill with 11 sets of machinery manu- 
facturing woolen goods amounting to $ 250,000 per annum. 

This shows how much more business is done on the latter 


branch of the river than the former. In the whole valley of 
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the Pawtuxet, there are over 450,000 spindles and 11,000 
loéms in operation; weaving over 130,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth per annum; worth, say $ 7,500,009, and calico amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000 more, besides a large amount of 
other business, making a sum total of over $ 12,000,000 
done annually in this valley. There are probably -59,000 
bales of cotton annually manufactured into cloth and several 
thousands bags of wool, and sustaining a population of over 
30,000. The North-west Branch has about one third of this 
population and the South-west Branch about two thirds. 

In gathering these few statistics of the valley of the Paw- 
tuxet, all can see what a wonderful improvement has been 
made during the past eighty years. What an importint 
factor it has been in the history of, and in the business and 
politics ef Rhode Island. It certainly has filled no mean 
position in these respects, and swaying a political and moral 
influence in the State. It early had some of the most talent- 
ed and foremost men in the State for its pioneers in the man- 
ufacturing business and maintains that position still. The 
valleys of the Pawtuxet, the Blackstone, the Pawcatuck and 


Woonasquatucket, are destined to wield an important in- 


fluence through its future history. The original proprietors 
have all passed away, and there are but few left even of the 
second generation of those talented and enterprising manu- 
facturers. But the beautiful “Pawtuxet, Blackstone, Pawea- 
tuck and Woonasquatucket; still flow on as they are destined 
ever to do through all coming ages. The valleys of these 
four Rivers, are destined to raise men who will continue to 
mould the opinions and shape the destiny of the future, as 
they have in the past. These valleys may make «s great im- 
provements in the next hundred years as they have in the 
past. ‘The business of these valleys has been trebled during 
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the last sixty-five years. The population has been increased 
in proportion. Fifty years ‘ago, it was thought that all the 
water power was taken up on the Pawtuxet, and that there 
could be no more increase, yet it has been increased three 
fold since. 

The enterprising firm of B. B. & R. Knight, probably 
today manufacture as many yards of cotton cloth per annum, 
as were manufactured in the whole State sixty years ago. That 
single firm operate in all their mills 330,320 spindles and 
8,623 looms, and consume 38,000 bales of cotton per annum. 
In view of these facts, how can we help exclaiming “ what 
hath the introduction of cotton and woolen manufacturing 
in this country, under the blessing of Heaven wrought ?” 

The population of the State in 1790, was only 68,825. 
Now it is‘304,284. We are treading on the heels of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire in point of population, and have 
as many Representatives in Congress, and as many electoral 
votes for President. If Roger Williams should rise from the 
dead and visit us, he would not be ashamed of the State 
which he planted. 





The Democratic Vote 1860. — Horace Greeley, James 
G. Blaine, Edward Stanwood, and all other writers on polit- 
ical history give the Democratic vote of this State ( 1860 ), 
as a vote for a coalition Electoral Ticket between the Bell, 
Douglass and Breckenridge interests. This is not the fact. 
The vote of Rhode Island, of that year, for the Democratic 
ticket, was a Douglass vote. The condidates for electors 
were: Alexander Duncan, of Providence; Amasa Sprague, of 
Cranston; Theodore P. Bogert, of Bristol; Samuel Rodman, 
of South Kingstown. The Conventon nominating this ticket, 
unanmously, and passed Douglass Resolutions. Neither 
Bell, or Breckenridge factions had any support in that con- 
vention. S. H. Allen. 
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Nathan F. Dixon. — In Perley’s “ Reminiscences, ” we 


find the following in relation to Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, Uni- 
ted States Se a or from Rhode Island, and the grand-father 
of the present state Senator from Westerly. 
“ Prominent among the Whig Senators was Nathan F. 
Dixon, of Westerly Rhode Island. He was one of the old 
school of political gentleman. His snow white hair was tied 
in a large queue, he had a high forehead, aquiline nose, wide 
mouth and dark eyes, which gleamed through Ins glasses. 
Respecting the body, of which he was a member, he used to 
appear in a black coat and knee breeches with a ruffled shirt, 
white waistcoat and white silk stockings. He was chairman 
of the Whig Senatoral Caucus ( 1841 ), and on the last night 
of the extra session, Mr. Clay had complimented him, in rath- 
er equivocal language, on the ability with which he had pre- 
sided. When the laughter had subsided, Senator Dixon rose 
and with inimitable humor thanked the Senator from Kentuc- 
ty; “ I am aware,” said he, “ that I never had but one equal 
as a presiding officer, and that was the Senator from Kentuc- 
ky. Some of you may have thought that he was not in 
earnest, but did you know him as well as I do, you would 
credit any remark he mey make before ten o’clock at night — 
after that, owing to the strength of his night-caps, there miy 


be doubts.” -S. H. Allen. 


From the Narragansett Times, September 7, 1888. 

The Narragansett Historical Register, for April has just 
made its appearance. It is rather late in being issued but is 
perhaps the most interesting number ever printed of this 
publication. Mr. Arnold’s efforts to produce a_ historical 


magazine devoted to the history of the State are worthy of 
support. 
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ASSIZE OF BREAD. 
By F.C. C. 


Sy 
© p HE present article has been given its he: ading for a 

‘ particular reason; not because the subject 1 is of so much 

Gd importance in the body politic, but because the measure 
relative to the assize of bread is the sole relict of a series 
of legislative acts passed for the regulation of the price of 
commodities of all sorts, sold in the Colony of Rhode Island, 
and in force down to a somewhat late day. It is, at the 
present time, but a dead letter and burdens the Statute Book 
with its stiff and formal provisions. Like the conventional 


5 


‘dress coat,” it has come down to us somewhat shorn of its 
past greatness and the respect it once inspired 1 in the breast 
of every law-ebiding citizen. However it is not important to 
us whether the baker regulates the size of his loaf in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law, or again, whether each 
of the several town councils appoints an inspector to enforce 
the statute. - All this is now immaterial to us, though it was 
not so once. Now each baker uses a standard which obtains 
to his best interests; while the purchaser goes where he can 
buy to his advantage. It is then, not a matter to be recog- 
nized by the law; it is one of mutual benefit to both buyer 
and seller. Whether the act be enforced or not, all the objects 
are gained for which the law was enacted. 1n short, policy 
now accomplishes what was once thought to need the whole 
machinery of legislation to be set in motion before it could 


be done. All auth questions in political economy were in 
8 
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those days not understood. Hence by tracing the evolution, 
or rather the devolution, of the law relative to the assize of 
bread, we shall learn the methods of our ancestors in fixing 
prices, establishing precedents, and complicating the whole 
subject by unnecessary and burdensome legislation. 


In good old colonial days when Charles IT. occupied the 
British throne, when the navigation laws were in full force 
throughout the English colony of America, and the Kast 
India Company ‘held their patent with the consideration that 
2 certain annual sum of hard money should be brought: into 
England in addition to all its valuable importations and 
money was reckoned only in pounds, shillings and pence, and 
Adam Smith had not as yet corrected that error, it was not 
to be expected that the chiefs of the Colony of Rhode Island, 
or of any other, would be more enlightened or have more 
advanced ideas on the subject of prices than the Home Rulers. 
They took their cue from the Mother Country, as every loyal 
son of England was expected to do, and did down to the ~ 
Revolution, and, in the case of Rhode Island, long afterward. 
In fact we may trace some British influence in our own State 
affairs even at the present day. 

The Colony of Rhode Island, like all patriarchal gov-rn- 
ments, seemed very early disposed to set the prie2s of various 
articles bought and sold, in a manner with which we moderns 
have little sympathy and against which we would have rebel- 
led. This tendency was begun by the town of Portsmouth 
in 1638, by the regulation of th» assize of bread and the price 
at which it was to be soid. Curiou ly enough, both municipal 
and general legislation in this regard began and ended with 
the assize of bread. It is our purpose, therefore, to trace 
as clearly as possible the intevening’ steps. 
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During 1638 the buying and selling price of venison was 
fixed by law. It was to be bought of the Indians for three 
half pence a pound, and sold at two pence. Further-more a 
tariff of one farthing was imposed on every pound sold. Four 
“ Truck-masters,” a sort of governmental game-keepers, were 
appointed to take charge of the venison trade of the town of 
Portsmouth. There is some curious legislation connected 
with this trafic which does not come within the province of 
this paper. But suffice it to say, that every effort was made 
by the municipal, authorities of Portsmouth to protect the 
deer which yearly brought a considerable revenue into the 
town. There was a heavy fine levied against every person 
who | illed a deer between the months of May and November. 

Auother step onward was the regulation of the price of corn 
for the payment of debts. This methord was ‘extended to 
payments of taxes also, later on, when money became scavce in 
the Colony. Thus in 1641 the town council of Newport 
ordered that “ Indian corn shall go at four shillings per bush- 
el between man and man in all payments of debts made from 
this time forward; provided it. was merchantable.” 

Taxes, however, were not paid in this manner until 1678 
when there was passed the first general law upon the subject. 
They could be paid in either money or in perk at two pence a 
pound, or fifty shi lings a barrel; in beef at twelve shillings a 
huncred we ght ete. Ferh:ys it might be interesting to note 
the prices of other commodities two hundred years ago. Peas. 
were two shillings six pence per bushel, corn and barley two 
shillings, butter five pence per pound, rye two end six pence 
a bushel, wheat four shillings and oats fourteen pence. Flour 
bread was a scarce article and suld for twice as much as corn 
and barley, and in some instances for more. 

In 1706 — 7 the weight, size and price of a loaf of white 
bread were fixed by general statute. Every baker in the 
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Colony was required te stam) ever, loaf he baked and sold, 
giving its weight; the price being regulated by the current 


wrice of wheat by the bushel. For every evasion of the law’ 
] J J 


the bread was forfieted and given to the poor of the town 
when the seizure was made. Tables, showing the schedu'e of 
prices, including the “ toll” or tariff per bushel for-ba‘cing, 
were drawn up. Each town was required to set up a no ice, 
giving the “middling ” or average price of wheat, one : 
meath. Bakers were to be governed in their charges by this. 
An inspector of bread was appointed to visit every bakery, 
and every place where bread was sold, to see that the req tire- 
ments of the law were fulfilled. Whenever a “raid” was 
made the Inspector was allowed half of the forfieted br sad; 
the town taking the other half. After 1763 each town was 
given the power to make its own regulations in this res ect. 

We find, on reading the Providence Gazette for Oct sber 
1, 1775, that a two penny loaf of good white bread must 
weigh twelve ounces avoidupois, a four penny loaf one pound 
three ounces, a two penny loaf of superfine flour ten ounses, 
a four penny loaf one pound five ounces, a copper biscuit 
four ounces. This was a slight drop in the weight from 1773. 

These were bit the premonitory symptoms of a general 
interference with the prices of all sorts of commodities sold 
in the Colony. It was thought that if a price was affixed to 
every article of merchandise the difficulties of any financial 
operation would easily disappear. The management of trade 
and commerce was now in the hands of the Legislature. 

The General Assembly did not, however, interfere directly 
in this matter until 1713 when grain became very scarce 
throughout the Colony on account of the large quantities of 
it exported. ‘To stem this current and to discourage the 
exportation of grain, the price of wheat, rye, corn and barley 
was fixed at a certain sum per bushel, and flour and biscuit 
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per hundred weight. None of these articles could be sold 
on any condition for a higher figure. Furthermore, none of 
them could be exported under any circumstances, under pen- 
alty of paying thirty shillings for every hundred weight of 
biscuit and flour, ten on wheat, five on rye, barley and Indian 
corn per bushel. Besides, if any grain, flour or biscuit was 
importéd into the Colony, before it could be sold, the vender 
must have it first “cried by the public ecrier of the town 
three several times gn three several days.” If it could not 
be sold within ten days any to one, then the holder was allow- 
ed the privilege of exporting it. 

But the regulation of the prices of commodities did not 
reach the extreme height of folly till the War of Indepen- 
dence. In 1776 a convention of the New England States 
was called for this purpose and a schedule of prices drawn up, 
setting forth the price of everything from the cost of a nights 
lodging in a tavern to a “quid” of tobacco. For the sake 
of gratifying our readers we will copy some of these regula- 
tions, to show what it cost to live in those good old days, or 
rather what according to law it ought to cost. 

Every traveler, (an exception was made in the case of sol- 
diers, ) was to pay for a dinner of boiled or roast meat, with 
the usual accompaniments, except wine, one shilling and six 
pence; for his supper and breakfast, each one shilling; for his 
lodging four pence. In Connecticut wheat was fixed at six 
shillings a bushel, in other States at seven and six pence. 
Rice in Connecticut was three and six pence a bushel, in 
other States four and six pence. Corn from three shillings 
to three and six pence per bushel according to place; gr eaten 
beef three pence a pound if bought by she hundred weight; 
stall-fed twenty-four shillings by the hundred. West India 
rum was six and eight pence a gallon by the wholesale ( that 
is by the hogshead ), or seven onk eight pence a single gallon. 
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Sugar eight pence a single pound, sixty shillings a hogshead 
etc. Molasses four shillings a single gallon with the addition 
of one penny for carriage, with a slight reduction when bcught 
by the hogshead. Domestic cheese was six pence a pound; 
butter ten pence; potatoes one and six pence a bushel in the 
Fall, and two shillings at other times. Turkeys and “ dung- 
hill ” fowls cost. four and a half pence a pound; geese three 
pence. The best mutton and veal were four pence a pound. 
“ Good merchantable well cured tobacéo,” — four pence for 
asingle pound. A shave was three pencé. Milk was sold 
by “ beer measure ” 
November Ist. and three pence at other times. This sched- 
ule of prices was to go into effect on and after January Ist. 
1177. The act reads in the following strong terms: 

“Whoever shall contract or receive for labor, or vend, sell, 
or receive for any of the above enumerated articles, more than 
at the above rate or price therunto affixed, or for others not 
enumerated, in an unreasona’ le disproportion thereto. shall 
be accounted oppressive, an enemy to his country, guilty of 
a breach of this act, and shall be liable to be prosecuted and 
fined.” 

In 1779 the interference of the General Assembly became 
oppressive. It was thought that the constant depreciation 
of the Continental, currency could be stayed, ( a depreciation 


: which reached its lowest poimt at this time ), by fixing the 


price stili more arbitrari'y of every thing sold in the Common. 
wealth. The Legislature requires every farmer who had grain 
to scll it at a fixed prise to those who had none, under the 
penalty of having it taken away by force and distributed 
among such. The time seems to have come when the pro- 
perty of a citizen was no longer protected by the government, 
and revolution was ripe. But the citizens of Providence were 
the first to perceive the folly and futility of such measures. 


at two. pence a quart from May Ist. to 
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They drafted a report to the General Assembly to this end. 
The Representatives of Providence in the Assembly moved a 
report of the Act which was final. The temper of the 
report is so just and reasonable, that I am sure our readers 
will not object to our guoting a portion of it. Its full 
text may be found in Judge Staples, “ Annals of Providen- 
ce.” They moved the report of the Act for various reasons: 

“ Because we find by experience, that the object of said 
act, is so intricate, variable and complicated, that it cannot 
be and remain any term of time equitable, and hath a ten- 
dency to frustrate and defeat its own purposes. It was made 
to cheapen the articles of life, but it has in fact raised their 
prices, by producing an artificial, and in some articles a real 
scarcity. It was made to unite us in good agreement respect- 
ing prices, but hath produced animosity and ill will between 
town and country and between buyers and sellers in general. 
It was made to bring us to some equitable standard of hon- 


‘esty, and make fair dealers; but hath produced a sharping set 


of mushroom peddlers, who adulterate their commodities, 
and take every advantage to evade the force of the act, by 
the most pitiful evasions, quibbles and lies. It was made to 
give credit to our currency; but hath done it much injury; it 
tends to introduce bartering, and makes a currency of almost 
everything, but money.” 

The whole tenor of the report tends to show that the object 
for which legislation has been invoked, had utterly failed, 
and everything was ina worse condition than ever before. 
It showed a clear comprehension of the whole subject, which 
could not be claimed for the legislators in general of that time. 

But the depreciation of the currency could not be preven- 
ted hy arbitrary laws. Congress finally took up the matter. 
By degrees the proper knowledge of the difficulty was aequir- 
ed, though not until the paper currency had reached such a 
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state of depreciation that trade beccme stationary and the 


‘credit of the country threatened with ruin. 


The first glimmer of light came from the town of Providen- 
ce. The citizens of this place had never been so infatuated, 
for obvious reasons, with the methods of improving trade 
and establishing public credit as the rest of the Common- 
wealth. It was here that better counsels prevailed, and, as 
we have seen, from which emanated a memorial to the As- 
sembly fora change of legislation measiares. These views 
spread gradually throughout Rhode island, though not until 
the General Assembly once more endeavored to interfere and 
force a false value upon a depreciated currency in a most 
arbitrary manner — an action which culminated in the fam- 
ous case of Tvevitt against Weeden in 1786, the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back. 

Should this folly of a past generation be in danger of be- 
ing repeated on a larger scale, either through interested or 
mistaken motives let us turn to its history, and, by refresh- 
ing our memory put in practice the lessons so hardly gained 
by the struggles of our ancestors, groping in the errors and 
darkness by which they were everywhere surrounded, but at 
the same time show, by more enlightened legislation, that 
these lessons have not been thrown away. For if history is 
to teach us anything, we should learn from it how to avoid 
making the mistakes of a former age. And tris lesson can 
be no better learned, than by tracing the history of legislaticn 
relative to the assize of bread, wich, though still receiving 

some recognition in law, now regulates itself. The statutery 
provision is but a reminder of those days when it was thought 
that legislation could do anything and everything, even gs it 
was seen with us a few years ago, when many honest men 
became believers in the doctrine of “ fiat money;” forgeting 
that money must be earned in all cases, and that its circula- 
tion is governed by the same laws as all other commodities. 


6 
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WHAT WAS THE DUBERTUS? 


By Welcome A. Greene. 


9) 


ob N “ King Charles’ Charter,” is to be found the follow- 
ing provision. 

“ And further, for the encouragement of the inhab- 
itants of our said Colony of Providence Plantations to set 
upon the business of taking whales, it shall be lawful for 
them, or any of them, having struck whales, dubertus, or 
other great fish, it or them, to pursue into any part of that 
coast, and into any bay, river, cove, creek, or shore, belong- 
ing thereto, and it or them, upon the said coast, or in the 
said bay, river, cove, creek, or shore, belonging thereto, to 

‘kill and order for the best advantage, without molestation, 
they making no wilful waste or spoil.” 

My attention was drawn to this passage many years ago 
and it excited a curiosity to know what ‘was the “fish ” or 
animal meant by the “ dubertus.” 

Inquiry among those versed in Natural history as well as 
in the history of our State only showed that the same curios- 
ity had been excited in other minds. No one was found who 
could tell what the creature was. The word is not to be 
found in Webster’s dictionaries, nor in Johnson’s Dictionary 
( Edition of 1805 ). 

It would seem from the context, in the above provision, 
that the dubertus was either a whale, or of the whale kind 
(as considered by the fishermen of that day ), or some “ other 
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. 
great fish.” It is also plain that it was a fish or animil of 
a size that necessitated its capture with a harpoon. 

It is further evident. that the pursuit of the dubertus was an 
important industry, or thaSit was considered one that might 
become of importance to the Colony. The dubious matter is 
“ Whiat was the dubertus?? Was it a Whale, Dolphin, 
Narwhal, Walrus, Seal, Swordfish, Porpoise, or some other 
animal ? . 

The only other reference (if such it is), Ihave over seen 
to this animal is to be found on page 19, of “ A Deseri tion 
of New England by Captaim John Smith,” as follows: 

~“ we found this Whale fishing a costly conclusion; w+ saw 
many and spent much time im chasing them; but could not 
kill any; they being a kind of Iubartes ( Dubertus? ) and not 
the Whale that yeelds Finnes and Oyle as we expected.” 

In no other part of his work does he ( Capt. John Sm‘th ), 
mention the “ lubartes.” 

He gives on page 48, a list of the fishing products of New 
England as follows: 

“ Whales, Grampus, Porkpisces, Turbut, Sturgeon, Cod, 
Hake, Haddock, Cole, Cusk or small Ling. Shark, Mackerrell, 
Heiring, Mullet, Base, Pinnacks, Cunners. Pearch, Fells, 
Crabs, Lobsters, Muskles, Wilkes, and diuerse others &c.” 

It seems clear that he considered the “ Tubartes’’ as included 
in some on ofe the above classes, probably in that of the 
wiales. 

Bartholomew Gosnold carefully examined this coast from 
cap? Cod to Sakonnet point and attempted to found a settle- 
ment on the island of Cuttyhunk twelve years before Smith’s 
visit to New England. No account of his voyage makes 
mention one of dubertus though in one of them the fish to be 
found here are menticned including “ whales.” 
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In Joslyn’s “Two Voyages to New England,” ( published 
in 1675 ) he says ( page 104 ), “ There are (in New England ), 
7 species of whale ” of which however he only mentions by 
name two viz, the “ Ambergreese whale,” and the “ Sperma- 
ceti whale, and refers, “See the rarities of New England,” 
a book previously published by himself. On ( page 103 ) of 
same work, speaking of creatures “ That live in the element 
of water,” occurs this passage: “ Of the same opinion is the 
Poet who said that it is: 

Affirmed by some that what on earth we find, 

The Sea can parallell in shape and kind. 
Divine Dubertus goes further 

You Divine wits of elder days, from whom 

The deep inventions of rare works hath come, 

Took you not pattern of our chiefest Tooles 

Out of the lap of Thetis, Lakes, and Pools ?” 

Whether this is a quotation from some poem of the day in 
which the Dubertus was supposed to be gifted with the power 
of speech; or whether “ Divine Dubertus” was the nom de 
plume of some writer of those times I cannot say. It is only 
mentioned as one of the rare instances of the use of the word. 

In “New England rareties,’ above referred to, Joslyn 
gives the names of two hundred and sixteen different kinds 
of fishes found in and around New England, but does not 
mention the Dubertus though he does give “ whale many 
kinds,” and specially mentions the Spermaceti whale which 
he says also yields “ ambergreece.” 

If I might be allowed to hazard a conjecture it would be that, 
upon the present evidence, the animal known to sailors as 
the “ Fin-back whale,” a species which has the whale-bone 
and blubber ( the “ Finnes and Oyle, of Capt. John Smith ), 


in such small quantities (and in addition an extreme vitality 
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and pugnacity ), that in early days the Whale fisherman did 
not deem it worth their while to pursue them, is the creature 
meant by the dubertus. 

Perhaps some of the readers of this magazine can either 
confirm the correctness or show the error of this guess ( it is 
nothing more ), as to the identity of the “dubertus.” If so 
‘they will receive the thanks of many who are desirous of 
information on the subject. 


‘ 


THE RICHMOND TOWN RECORDS. 
1747 to 1&50. 


By the Editor. 


Vote. We have been obliged in the three last numbers 
of the Register, to suspend the records of Smithfield and 
Richmond. We here resume the subject and shall publish in 
future, liberal instal!ments until completed. The last install- 
ment of this article on Richmond being published in the 
January, 1887, number. (Vol. V., page 267. ) 


k. 
MARRIAGES. 


Kelley Charles, and Sarah Moshier, both of Richmond; m. 
by Edward Perry, J. P., Dee. 28, 1775. 
Kenyon Elizabeth, and Stephen Hopkins, Feb. 27, 1724 - 5. 
“ John, and Elizabeth Webster; m. by Joseph Clarke, 
J. P., Jan. 18, 1748. ; 
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Hannah, and Simeon Watson, Oct, 24, 1748. 

Penelope, and Simeon Perry, Apr. 13, 1749. 

David, Jun., and Mary Potter; m. by Stephen 
Richmond, J. P., Apr. 21, 1751. 

Merey, and Ezekiel Johnson, Feb. 3, 1754. 

Mary and William Tefft, Mar. 21, 1754. 

William, and Hannah Niles; m. by Stephen 
Richmond, J. P., Mar. 9, 1755. 

Elizabeth, and James Clarke, Apr. 24, 1755. 

Thomas of David and Ruth Tefft; m. by Stephen 
Richmond, J. P., Apr. 15, 1756. 

Susannah, and Charles Church, Jan. 12, 1758. 

Elizabeth, and Samuel Barber, Apr. 26, 1759. 

Joseph, Jun., and Catherine Enos; m. by Edward 
Perry, J. P., June 14, 1759. 

Giles, and Presilla Briggs; m. by Samuel Tefft, 
J. P., Jan. 3, 1760. 

Sarah, and Sylvester Kenyon, Jun., Feb. 14, 1760. 

Sylvester, Jun., and Sarah Kenyon; m. by,Samue] 
Tefft, J. P., Feb. 14, 1760. 

Benedict, and Amie Barber; m. by Thomas 
Kenyon, J. P., May 29, 1760. 

Rhoda, and Benjamin James, Jun., June 23, 1764. 

Thomas, Jun., and Sarah Steadman; m. by Rev. 
Joseph Torrey, Nov. 15, 1764. 

Peleg, and Elizabeth Stanton; m. by Edward Perry, 
J. P., Oct. 1, 1766. 

Mercy, and George Ney, Sept. 6, 1767. 

Lydia, and Soloman Baker, Feb. 4, 1770. 

Abigail, and James Woodmansee, Jan. 7, 1773. 

Esther, and Joshua Webb, Feb. 16, 1777. 

Mercy, and Benjamin Clarke, Feb. 26, 1778. 
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Kenyon Philip, of Richmond; and Catherine Greene, of 


Charlestown; m. by Jeseph Woodmansee, J. P., 
Mar. 13, 178°). 


os Jonathan, of Samuel, of Charlestown; and Martha 
Kenyon, of George, of Richmond; m. by Robert 
Stanton, J. P., May 30, 1780. 

. Martha, and Jonathan Kenyon, May 30, 1780. 

vi Thomas, of John, of Richmond; and Sylvia 
Saunders, of Elisha, late of Westerly, dee.; m. 
by Joseph Crandall, J. P., Nov. 30, 1789. 

+ Thankful, and Samuel Barber, Dee. 27, 1782. 

i Mary, and John Lilhbridge, Nov. 2, 17 39. 

. Anna, and Joseph Webster, Nov. 29, 1789. 

" Jonathan, of Richmond; and Mercy Crandall of 
Hopkinton; m. by Elder Joshua Clarke, Jan, 
21, 1790. 

fs Penelope, and Benjzmin Enos, Jen. 18, 1791. 

a John, and Elizabeth We! ster, date not given. 

ae John, of Richmond; and Charity Barber, of Hop- 
kinton; m. by Elder Phincas Palmer, May 1, 
1808. 

ad George, of Jckn, and Martha T. Hexsie, of Joseph; 
m. by Eller Gershom Pa'mer, Nov. 30, 1817. 

1“ Barber, of Benedict, and Honor Reynold, of Jesse, 
m. by Elder Gerhsom Palmer, June 8, 1823. 

os Gardiner, of Silas, and Frances Jan es, of Thomas; 
m. by Elder Matthew Stillman, Nov. 25, 1824. 

“ Corey, and Mrs. Waitey Rarber; m. by Elder 
Henry C. Hubbard, June 1, 1828. 

William, and Mercy Johnson, of Stephen; m by 
Thomas A. Hazard, J. P., Sept. 25, 1828. 

66 


Ruth Ann, andWilliam W. Kenyon, Ma.19, 1838. 
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we William W. of Richmond, and Ruth Ann Kenyon, 
of Hopkinton; m. by Elder Thomas Tillinghast, 
Mar. 19, 1838. 
“ Deborah, and Thomas P. Dye, Jan. 1, 1840. 
” Hannah E. C., and George 8. Peckham, Jan. 13, 
1840. 
“ Mrs. Eliza, and John L. James, Mar. 22, 1841. 
“ Amie A, and Silas Moore, Jan. 1, 1843. 
es Pamelia C., and John S. Clarke, Oct. 2, 1844. 
% Lavina, and Nathan L. Richmond, Sept. 21, 1846, 
of Clarissa, and George C. Sanford, Oct. 21, 1847. 
* Abigail, and John Weaver, Dee. 20, 1847. 
<¢ - Benjamin F. of Hopkinton, and Mary J. Kenyon, 
of Richmond; m. by Elder Steadman Kenyon, 
* Jan. 28, 1850. 
“ Mary J. and Benjamin F. Kenyon, Jan. 28, 1850- 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
Kenyon Pheneas, of David and Mary, Oct. 3, 1744 
“ John, ” . Oct. 22, 1747 


Mercy, of Samuel and Hannah, June 24, 1746 ~~ 
¢s Martha, of David, Jr., and Lydia. Oct. 11, 1746 


“ Lydia, * Mary, ( 2nd. w.) Aug. 17, 1752 
“ Mary, * ” July 26, 1755 
“ William, “ ae ' Apr. 1, 1758 
és Deborah, “ “ Mar. 27, 1763 
$4 Potter, * “ Mar. 25, 1768 
as Thurston, of William and Hannah, June 8, 1755 
* David, “ “June 24, 1758 
2 $6 Thankful, «= “ “Sept. 30, 1763 
“6 Jarius, of John and Elizabeth, Feb. 1, 1756 
“ Thomas Webster, “ * Mar. 9, 1758 
4 Mercy, “ “ Oct. 29, 1763 
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Kenyon Philip, of Thomas and Ruth, May 17, 1758 
fs Esther, “ “ Mar. 26, 1760 
" Patience, id ‘dl Jan. 12, 1763 
4d Sprague, “ May 1), 1766 
" Mary, “ % Apr. 8, 1768 
" Pardon, od ” Mar. 19, 1770 
? Edie, - of Benedict and Amie, Aug. 11, 1760 
‘ Samuel, ¥i . Apr. 17, 1762 
*: Remington, “ * June 17, 1764 
e Silas, ps “« . Aug. 28, 1766 
“4 Benedict, " ° Dec. 26, 1768 
* John, % ¥s Mar. 9, 1771 
“| Corey, ee » Avr. 13, 1773 
6 Amie, " ° Sept. 26, 1774 
” Betsey, . " Jau, 3, 1778 
1“ Mary, # og June, 30, 1780 
- George, i a Feb. 9, 1783 
Thomas, (3d. son ) of Thomas Jun. 

and Sarah, Feb. 3, 1765 
Steadman, of Thomas Jr. & Sarah, Sept. 20, 1767 
" Hannah, * “ May 3, 1771 
- Simeon, “7 1 May 16, 1773 
" Sarah, 3 “ July 17, 1778 
¥ Jonathan, of Jonathan and Sarah, July 13, 1782 
«c-  Asa, “ “ May 7, 1784 
“ Beriah, “ “ May 20, 1786 
‘g * a “ d. Nov. 30, 1792 
“ Elizabeth, ¥ 4 Feb. 28, 1789 
‘7 Samuel J. mo. 4 Nov. 18, 1791 
ge: ” " “ d. Dee. 17, 1793 
“ Samuel B. -* “d Dee. 16, 1793 
" Martha, id * May 27, 1794 
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Kenyon Mary, “ “ July 2, 1796 
*5 Dorcas, “4 July 23, 1801 
“i Soloman, ww i « Aug. 8, 1804 
ad Joseph, of John and Anstis, Nov. 6, 1793 
“ George, # a Apr. 23, 1795 
4s Alice, 4 Mar. 25, 1797 
‘ Amie, 4 “7 Feb. 7, 1799 

ei Charity, “ May 7, 1801 
Gardiner, of Silas and Mary, May 4, 1796 
Kg Hannah Champlain “ “« June 8, 1801 
“ Klizabeth, of Benedict and Orpah, Feb, 9, 1798 
“ Barber, “ * Oct. 4, 1799 
f4 


» Leander A., of Jarvas and Julia, Feb. 22, 1847 
Knowles Kate B. of Charles A. & Abbie 8., Dee. 20, 1852 
# James Leroy “ “ May 16, 1855 


IL 


MARRIAGES. 


Lane Joseph, of Preston, Conn., and Mary Dake, of Rich- 
pa, ’ ’ y ? 


mond; m. by Edward Perry, J. P., Apr. 19, 1781 . 
Larkin Lydia, and Caleb Church, Jnly 29, 1753. 
« John Jun. and Amie Enos, of Richmond; m. by 
Sylvester Kenyon, J. P., Mar. 30, 1755. 
« Ruth, and Sylvester Hall, May 1, 1769. 
Ephraim, of Hopkinton, and Susannah Collins, of 
Richmond; m. by Elder Thomas Tillinghast, Mar. 
A . 24, 1762. 
Abigail, and Thomas Adams, July 10. 1764. 
Samuel Jun. of Hopkinton, and Sarah Larkin, of 
Captain Nicholas, of Richmond; m by John 
Burdick. J. P., July 16, 1764. 
10 
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Larkin Sarah and Samuel Larkin, “uly 1¢, 1764. 
«“  =Fdward, of Richmond, and Hannah Parker, of 
Hopkinton; m. by Edward Perry, J. P., Sspt. 14, 
1764. 
«Lucy, and Benjamin Wilbur, Mar. 23, ‘1777. 
“Jesse, of Capt. David, and Mary Enos, of B njamin, | 
dec., m. by Elder Henry Joslin, Feb. 18, 1790. 
“William, of Samuel, and bathsheba Webster; m. by 
Elder Henry Joslin, Jan. 21, 1798. 
“Daniel, of Samuel, and Ruth Crandall, of Joseph, of 
Westerly; m. by Nathaniel T. Wilbu:, J. P., 
Sept. 5, 1842. 
Lawton Joseph Jun., ot Westerly, son of Joseph, and Abigail 
Foster, of Jonathan, of Richmond; m. by -John 
Webster, J. P., Mar. 17, 1749. 
Lewis Izreal, and Jane Babcock, both of Westerly; m. by 
Tobias Saunders, .'. P., about, 1696, 
« Thoms, of Exeter, and Mary Bailey, of Richard, of 
Richmond; m. by John Webster, J. P., Sept. 1, 1748. 
“ Nathan, of Charlestown, and Mary Adams, of Rich- 
mond; m. by Thomas Kenyon, J. P., Dee. 16, 1756. 
“  Elnathan, of Richmond, and Margeret Tourg:e; m. by 
Elder Joseph Torrey, Mar. 22, 1767. 
“ Mary, and Joseph Woodmansee, Jan. 19, 176). 
“  Mart!a, and <onathen Potter J un., Feb. 22, 1776. 
» Isreal, cf Richmond, son of Enock, and Amie Gardiner, 
of Thomas; m. by Elder John Pendleton ,Feb. 24, 
170. ‘ 
“  Klizabeth, and Joseph Card, Oct &, 17&9. 
Lillibridge Thomas Jun. and Mary Hoxsie; m. hy Stephen 
‘ ~ Richmond, J. P., Dec. 12, 1754. 
“ Edward and Patience Tefft; m. by Stephen Rich- 
mond, J. P., Dee. 4, 1755. 
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Lillibridge David, of Exeter, and Marian Moore, of Rich- 


ce 
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ce 
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mond; m. by Thomas Lillibridge, J, P., Oct. 28, 
1762. 

Edward and Thankful Wells, m. by Edward 

Perry, J. P., Jan. 6, 1765. 
~ Mary and William Reynolds, Apr: 7, 1771. 

Sarah and Hezekiah Tefft, Mar. 23, 1775. 

Deborah, and Jerah Mumford, Mar. 14, 1776. 

Thomas, Jun. of Thomas, and Alice Sweet, of 
Joshua, dec., m. by Robert Stanton, J. P., 
June 10, 1781. 

John, of Richmond, and Mary Kenyon of Char- 
lestown; m. by Elder Henry Joslin, Nov. 2, 
1789. 

Willett R., of Exeter, and Chloe Barber, of Rich- 
mond; m. by Elder Levi Meech, May 13, 1832. 

Edward, and Mrs. Mary Clarke; m. by Elder 
Thomas Tillinghast, Aug. 30, 1840. 


Locke Ezekiel J. and Mrs. Chloe Woodmansee; m. by Elder 


(4 


Henry C. Hubbard, Oct. 27, 1833. 
Elizabeth, and Simeon C. James, Oct. 3, 1841. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Larkin Sarah, of Nicholas and Sarah, Sept. 13, 1741 
“Edward, * . Nov. 18. 1742 
«Abigail, * * Nov. 16, 1743 
«Kenyon, ms samme’ May 14, 1750 
“Lydia, - * Feb. 3, 1753 
“Nicholas, es “ Apr. 4, 1756 
“ John, of Sollansett and Prudence, Mar. 18, 1767 
“ Thomas, “ * Mar. 15, 1768 
(73 


Sarah, * ” May 13, 1769 
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Larkin Joseph, hihi * Sept. 19, 1770 
“Prudence, “ os Aug. 24, 1772 
“ Lot, “ # Mar. 14, 1774 
« Susannah, of Edward and Hannah, Sept. 13, 1767 
“ Tabitha, * “ Feb. 4, 1770 
“ Nicholas, “ Apr. 19, 1772 
“Sarah, od ad July, 6, 1774 
“Edward, os “ Aug. 23, 1776 
“James, “ Mar. 16, 1779 
“« = John Martin, “ “ * Mar. 16, 1781 
«Kenyon, * June 21, 1783 

Lewis Abigail, of James and Abigail, Mar. 28, 1717 
“Hannah, “ od Aug. 5, 1720 
‘“ Ruth, “ " Feb. 2, 1724 
“ George B. of George and Sarah, Mar. 30, 1735 
“  .Eleazer, a ws Jan. 11, 1737 
“ Ezekiel, a “2h June 17, 1739 
“  Elnathan, ” ad Jan. 4, 1742 
“ Samuel, “ ad May, 20, 1744 
“ Sarah, ' a ¢ Mar. 17, 1746 
“ Benjamin, a “4 Apr. 10, 1748 
‘6 Martha, “ - July 16, 1750 
“« — Taey, of Enock and Mary, Sept. 29, 1743 
«Mary, « “ Mar. 26, 1745 
“John, “ “ May 15, 1747 
“  Tsreal, “ ws Mar. 28, 1750 
“  Bathsheba, hee Jan. 24, 1752 
“ — Enock, ss “ Feb. 19, 1754 
“ Elizabeth, “ «“ Mar. 31, 1757 
“ Benedict, « “ July 11, 1759 


“Joshua, * e Sept. 24, 1762 
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Lewis William, of James and Susannah, May 26, 1748 


“© Gideon, “ “ Dee. 15, 1749 
“Patience, “ “ Dee. 15, 1752 
“ Thomas, of Thomas and Mary, Jan. 14, 1748-9 
“Benoni, “ $s Sept. 28, 1752 
“Mary, “ «nes. Apr. 14, 1755 
“William, ~~ “ Sept. 18, 1757 
“ “ fad. “ “ Apr. 9, 1763 
“ Abigail, * He "Mar. 26, 1765 


T 


Benjamin, of George and Sarah, Oct. 11, 1757 
“¢ Elizabeth, of Nathan and Mary, July 5, 1764 


“Nathan, “ Mar. 18, 1767 
“ Benjamin, * “ ‘July 4, 1770 
“ Thomas, « “ Oct. 17, 1772 
“Sarah, “ ‘“ Jan. 3, 1774 
“ Hannah, “ 6 Mar. 23, 1776 
« Anna, « “ June 17, 1779 


Note. 3 first b. Charlestown, the cthers Richmond, 
Lilibridge Thomas, died, in his 63d. year, Aug. 29, 1723 
a Sarah his wife, died, Jan. 1761 

“ Thomas Jr., d. in his 55th. year, Feb. 8, 1757 

* Mary, d. of Thomas, d, aged 14 d. Jan. 23, 1729 


« Sarah ( Barber ), dau. of Thomas Jun., died, in 
her 32d. year, Sept. 3, 1758 
“ A son of Thomas 3d. Aug. 29, 1755 
§ “ d. Sept. 8, 1755 
“ Sarah, a“ ’ Aug. 27 1758 
xg “< d. July 3, 1760 
“ A son ss Mar. 31, 1760 
“ ¢ d. Apr. 3, 1760 
« Deborah, of Thomas and Mary, July 8, 1756 
“ Thomas, és $< Mar. 6, 1761 


“ Joseph, “ “ Mar. 16 1763 : 
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Lillibridge Edward, a " Apr. 3, 1765 
“: Champlain, " od Mar. 9, 1767 
ss John, “ * Apr. 22, 1769 
& Mary, od " Mar. 20, 1771 
i Thankful, “ d Apr. 25, 1773 
sd Sarzh of Edward and Patience, July 16, 1757 
7" Lester, s “ Sept. 25, 1759 
? Sally, of John and Mary, July 2, 1790 
“ Thankful, “ od Apr. 22, 1792 
. Thomas, “ “ * Mar. 24, 1794 
" Deborah,  “ “ Oct, 27, 1796 
- Polly, “ ” Apr. 28, 1800 
Nabby, of Amos and Phebe, Sept. 17, 1798 
s Darius, “ “ Nov. 13, 1799 
“3 Clara, ~ “ “7 June 27, 1801 
- Amos, “ « Mar. 24, 1803 . 
” John H. of John and: Hannah, Mar. 20, 1818 
“ Nancy, “ * Dec. 1 1820 

M 
MARRIAGES. 


Maxson. onathan, and Mary Woodimansee; m. by Edward 
Perry, J. P., Dee. 29, 1763. 

Sarah, and William E. Phillips, Nov. 12, 1789. 

/onathan Jun., of Col. Jonathan, of Richmond; 
and Elizabeth Brown, of Hopkinton, da. of 
John; m. by Elder Henry Joslin, Jan. 6, 1791. 

Milleman Abigail, aid William Bentley, Apr. 21, 1764. 

Minturn Penelope, and Joshua Griffeth, Dec. 19, 1773. 

«Mary, and Philip Griffeth, Feb. 23, 17&3 
Mitchell Lydia, and John Bitgood, Dee. 23, 1779. 


“cc 


66 
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Moon Desire, and Benjamin Barker, May 28, 1761. 
“Pi ebe Ann, and William O. Taber, Aug. 12, 1860. 
Moore Mary, and Michael Dawley, Dec. 29, 1758. 
“© Marian, and David Lillibridge, Oct. 28, 1762. 
« Phebe, and George Niles, Oct. 5, 1767. 
“Silas, and Chloe Phillips; m. by Edward Perry, 
J. P., Mar. 7, 1780. 
“ Silas Jun., of Richmond, and Sarah Tripp, of 
Exeter, dau. of Peregrine; m. by Elder Gershom 
Palmer, Feb. 20, 1820. 
“Mary Ann, and James Vallett, Mar. 31, 1839. 
“Silas, and Amie A. Kenyon; m. by Elder Benedict 
Johnson, Jan. 1, 1843. 
“ Robert E., of David, and Mary T. Hoxsie, of David; 
m. at East Greenwich, by Elder Thomas Tilling- 
hast, Nav. 28, 1844. 
« Mary, and Veshier Webster,Oct. 12, 146, 
Morey Mary A., and Benjamin Worden, Mar, 25, 1843. 
Moshier Elizabeth, and John Webster Jun., Dec. 6, 1751. 
“ Sarah, and Charles Kelley, Dee. 28, 1775. 
Mumford Judeth, and Gideon Foster, Oct. 12, 1758. 
“ Jerah, of Jerah, late of South Mikcihenns and 
Deborah Lillibridge, of Richmond, dau. of 
Thomas; m. by Robert Stanton, J. P., Mar. 14, 
1776. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Maxson Marvy, of Jonathan and Mary, June 28, 1764 
«Jemima, * * Jan. 25, 1766 
“Jonathan, “ ” June 9, 1768) 


“ Sarah, 6s “ Dee. 24, 1770 
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Mius Elizabeth, of Oliver, Sept. 12, 1736 
«Mary, +) Apr. 6, 1740 
« Ann, % Jan. 20, 1742 
“ Ahee, i Mar. 19, 1746 
“ Oliver, of Mar. 18, 1748 
Moon Sarah, of Robert Cunr., and Eleanor, = May 14, 1754 
“Alice, ms . % Nov. 24, 1756 
“ Augustus, _“ Nov. 2, 1759 
“ Waite, - " Jan. 21, 1762 


MARRIAGES. 


Ney George, ef Chalestewn, scn of Iseac; and Mery Ker- 
yon, of Richmond. dau. of Samuei, dec.; m. by Kdward 
Perry, J. P., Sept. 6, 1767. 
Newton Matthew, of Exeter, and Eliza Palmer, of Hopkinton, 
m. by Elder Thomas Tillinghast, Apr. 12 , 1840. 
Nichols Elizabeth, and Amos Burdick, Feb. 4, 1761. 


" Ruiner and Anna Adams; m. by Edward Perry, — 


J. DP. dune 14, 17€4 


“ David dun, and Desire ahes m. by Edward Perry, 
J. r °9 oe. 23, 1768. 

“Joseph, of David, and Penelope Woodmansee, of 
éoseph; m. by Edward Perry, J. P., Sept. 24, 

. 17€9. 

6 


David Jun., end Elizabeth Petter, of “onathean; m. 
by George Webb, 7. P., Apr. 7, 1774. 

Niles Mlizabeth, and Calcb Barber, Jan 26, 1756- 
¢  Evonch, ord Willem Fenyen, Mir. 9, TEE, 
“ Abizail, and Moses Barber, Dee. 27, 1759. 
“ Sarah, and Jeremiah Hoxsie, June 11, 17€4 

George, and Phebe Meore; m. by Job Tripp, J. P., 
Oct. 5, 1767. 


oe 
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Noyes Asa T., and Frances A. Babcock, of Charlestown; m, 


at South Kingstown, by Elder David Culver, Dee. 1, 
1850. 


Ney Isabella W. and Reynolds H. Clarke, Jan. 20, 1845. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Ney Hannah, of George and Mercy, Dee. 7, 1767 
“« Samuel, a “ Dee 24, 1769 

“ Thurston, a * May 23, 1775 

“ George, os ff Sept. 2, 1774 

“  Merey, me si Mar. 27, 1777 
Nichols George, of David and Sarah, Nov, 8, 1748. 
“ . % * d. Feb. 4, 1785 

“« Jonathan, of David Jr., aud Desire, July 20, 1767 

“ David, - “ Feb. 20, 1771 


“Elizabeth, “ Elizabeth, (2nd. w.)Jan. 7, 1775 
Niles Sarah, of Ebenezer and Sarah born 


Charlestown, May 138, 1743 
“ Sarah, widow of Ebenezer, died, Nov. 8, 1803 
O 
MARRIAGES. 


Olney John, and Caroline Sheldon; m. by Elder Pardon 
_ Tillinghast, May 22, 1842. 
“ Harriet B. and Nathan Fenner, Sept. 21, 1846 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Olney John, Born North Providence, R.1., Nov. 14, 1804 
ne died Richmond, Dee. 7 1847 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THE RECORDS OF OLD SMITHFIELD. 


1732 to 1850. 
By the Editor. \ 
Continued from Vol. V., page 252. 


MARRIAGES CONTINUED. 


Mowry David Jr., and Freelove Ballou; m. by Robert Harris, 


6c 


6e 


“ 


Justice, Oct. 16, 1817. 

Jep, of Elisha, and Susanna Esterbrooks; m. by 
Samuel Man, Justice, Mar. 5, 1818. 

Daniel 3d., of Daniel Jr., and Ruth Farnum, of 
Stephen; m. by Silvanus Mowry, Justice, Dee. 6, 
1818. 

Nathan, of Seth, and Sarah Man, of Samuel; m. by 
Rev. Henry Edes, Dee. 23, 1919. 

Levi 2nd., of Enos, and Susan Vose, of Jeremiah; 
m. by Thomas Man, Justice, June 16, 1822. 

Chloe, and Welcome A. Comstock, Aug. 4, 1822. 

Lavina, and David Harris, Mar. 13, 1823. 

Ahas Jr., of Ahas, of Smithfield; and Huldah M. 
Smith, of Dutee, of Burrillville; m. by Samuel 
Man, Justice, May 18, 1823. 

Levi, of Eleazer, of Smithfield; and Ceriah Warner, 
of Mendon, Mass., dau. of Daniel; m. by Thomas 
Man, Justice, Nov. 23, 1823. 

Levina W., and Junia 8. Lapham, Sept. 14, 1826, 

Elizabeth; and Dan Smith, Feb. 3, 1828. 
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il y Barney, and Phila Mowry, of Amos; Jan. 21, 1829, 


74 


oe 
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Phila, and Barney Mowry, Jan. 21, 1829. 

Esther, and Ephraim Sayles, Mar. 18, 1830. 

Amie, and David P. Mowry, June 29, 1850. 

David P. and Amie Mowry ; m. by Henry S- Mans- 
field, Justice, June 29, 1830. 

Lavina, and Richard Mowry, July 1, 1830. 

Richard, ard Levina Mowry; m. by 9 S. Mans- 
field, Justice, July 1, 1830. 
Alice, and’ Samuel E. Pinel Feb. 3, 1831. 
Harris J. and Lucy B. Thayer; m. at New Lebanon, 
N. Y., by John Ball, Justice, June 6, 1831. 
Whipple B., and Ruth C. Ammidon; m. by Henry 
S. Mansfield, Justice, Sept. 13, 1832. 

Adah, and Eli Mowry, Apr. 6, 1833. 

Eli, and Adah Mowry; m. by Job Jenckes, Justice, 
Apr. 6, 1833. 

Martha J., and Willicm A. Bradley, Nov. 12, 1834. 

Smith R. and Dianna Aldrich; m. by Rev. Reuben 
Allen, June 11, 1837. 

William Jun., and Patience Aldrich; m. by Rev. 
Reuben Aldrich, Mar. 29, 1838. 

Winsor 8., and Eliza Latham; m. by Rev. Reuben 
Allen, May 2, 1839. 

Charles C., and Sally Ann Sherman; m. by Rev. 
Reuben Allen, June 16, 1839. 

William R., and Deaby Ann Mathewson; m, by Rev. 
Reuben Allen, Jan. 1, 1840. 


- Katie Ann Pain, and Rufus Holley, Mar. 5, 1840. 


Mercy B., and Alfred T. Wilworth, May 17, 1840. 
Mark A., and Amie M. Arnold; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, Aug. 13, 1840. 
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Charles, of Amasa, and Emeline Brown, of Stephen; 
-both of Burrillville; m. by Rev. Reuben Allen, 
Sept. 10, 1840. 

Waitey, and William Arnold, Mar. 25, 1841. 

David B., of Welcome, and Elizabeth Mowry, of 
Newell; m. by Rev. Reuben Allen, Sept. 12, 1841. 

Elizabeth, and David B. Mowry, Sept. 12, 1841. 

Ruth Wheeler, and George Inman, Jr., Sept 21, 1841. 

Dutee 3d., and Ann Maria Thayer; m. by Rev. 
T. A. Taylor, Oct. 7, 1841. 

Albert, of Silas, and Lucy Ann Holt, of Josiah; m. 
by Isaac Taber, Justice, Oct. 29, 1841. 

Gideon, of Daniel, and Susan Patt, dau. of Jonathan 
Angell; m. by Obed Paine, Justice, Dee. 12, 1842. 

Sylvia Ann, and Ulysses Mowry, Apr. 26, 1843; 


Ulysses, and Sylvia Ann Mowry; m. by Rev. Arthur 


A. Ross, Apr. 26, 1843. 
Richard, of Smithfield, and Waitey Ann Harris, of 


~ Cumberland; m. by Ulysses Mowry, J ustice, Nov, 30, 


1843. 

Abba Emeline, and Edward E. Evans, Jan. 4, 1844. 

Christopher W., and Harriet J Bowen; m, by Rev. 
T. A. Taylor, Feb. 15, 1844. 

William Bainbridge, of Eleazer, and Ann Eliza 
Jenckes, of Arnold; m. by Rev. William Verinder, 
Nov. 21, 1844. 

Nelson S., of Stephen, of Smithfield, and Samatha 
Cornell, of North Providence, dau. of Clarke, 
of East Greenwich; m. by Rev. Junia 8S. Mowry, 
May 29, 1845. 

William G. R,, and Lydia Piney; m. by Rev. E. W. 
Porter, Nov. 30, 1846. 
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Mowry Marshall J., of Jesse and Rhoda; and Martha A. 
Sherman, of George; m. by Rev. I. J. Burgess, 
June 9, 1847. 
“  Huldah, and Smith Phillips, Sept. 26, 1847. 
“ Augustus Q., of Dan, and Dorcas J. Olney, of Alfred; 
m. by Asa Winsor, Jnstice, Feb. 1, 1848. 
“ Smith, of Joab, dec.; and Louisa West, of Hi.am; 
m. by Rev. Mowry Phillips, Feb. 8, 1849. 
Joseph O., and Laura M. Bushee; m. by Rev. James 
_ M. Davis, Sept. 27, 1849. 
a Jesse T., and Harriet M. Harrison; m. by Rev. 
James M. Davis, Nov. 11, 1849. 
«“ William A. and Rosina M. E. Weaver; m. by Rev. 
T. A. Taylor, Dec. 12, 1849. 
“ Hannah, and William Grason, May 14, 1850. 
“ Julia A., and Elisha D. Smith, Oct. 24, 1850. 
“ Minerva, and Daniel Smith, Aug. 27, 1853. | 
“ Desire, and George J. Mowry, Aug. 30, 1855. 
“ George J., and Desire Mowry; m. by Rev. Mowry 
Phillips, Aug. 30, 1855. 


“ 


‘Murdock Sarah, and Avery F. Weatherhead, Oct. 6, 1844. 


Mussey Huldah, and Benjamin Cook, Jan. 18, 1758. 
“Elizabeth, and Nathan Cass, Apr. 24, 1761. 
“Ruth, and Isreal Harris, Dec. 9, 1770. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Malavery Amie, of John and Susannah, — Dec. 18, 1740 
ad Mary, “ June 6, 1745 
“ Isaiah, “ Elizabeth, Oct. 2, 1754 
" Misheal, “ “ June 10, 1756 
“ Orpah, =“ . July 28, 1758 
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Mansfield John Henno, of Henry S. and Eliza, May 8, 1813 
“ Henry Farnum, .“ Emily F. June 13, 1&45 
“« Emily, ee! Jan. 18, 1847 
Man Abigail, of Jchn and Abigail, Dee. 11, 1720 
“Sarah, “é 66 Nov. 13, 175. 
«Mary, 4 eh is Sept. 6, 1726 
“  Dareks, ol a June 27, 1731 
«John, ° . 3 Dee. 13, 1784 
“ Susanna of Daniel dee. and Josepa, born 
( Glocester ), ~ Jan. 15, 1756 
“ Asa, of John Jr. and Susannah, Feb. 9, 1744 
“ David, va ss Feb. 17, 1746 
“ Caleb, “ «“ Feb. 26, 1749 
“  Jehab, ” as June 3, 1752 
“Abba, - | u“ fan. 11, 1755 
“- Thomas, 2 4 Abr. 13, 1758 
“ Daniel, of Nathaniel, May 12, 1746 
Phebe ( Sprague ), his wife, Nov. 4, 1747 
“ Elizabeth, of Daniel and Phebe, Aug. 25, 1772 
© Elsie, te 6 Mar. 8, 1780 
“ Daniel, “ «“ Mar. 21, 1782 
“ Phebe, ” " May 6, 1785 
“  Jerusha, ator “ . Jan. 11, 1788 
“Anna, pe 6 July 13, 1790 
* Sprague, “ “ Sept. 20, 1793° 
# Maay, of John and Susannah, “une 12, 1762 
“ Bartha, ee “ Feb. 22, 1765 
“ Samuel, Merey, Sept. 2, 1766 
“Rachel, cf Moses and Alice, Mar. 12, 1775 
“ Gcorge Corliss, s “ Dee. 31, 1777 
“Sophronia, us «“ June 14, 1785 
“Alpha, “ “ Aug. 7, 1787 
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Dianna, * " Aug. 24, 1791 
Thomas Whipple, “ “ May 21, 1795 
Thomas, of John and Mercy, Sept. 2, 1769 
Lydia ( Lapham, of Augustus and Mary ), 
his wife, Oct. 19, 1777 
Job Scott, of Thomas and Lydia, Mar. 21, 1803 
Arnold, * " June 1, 1804 
Reth, # “ Dee. 8, 1805 
Mary, . - Dec. 13, 1807 
Stafford, “ ” Feb. 21, 1814 
Abigail Stafford, “ * June 8 1816 
Ariel, of Joab and Mary, Sept. 30, 1781 
Elisha, oes “ Apr. 27, 1787 
Mary, 90 * June 12, 1792 
Phila, “ * Oct. 27, 1795 
Bouaparte, “ ? Oct. 27, 1798 
John, of Samuel, and Amie, Oct. 13, 1791 
Mercy, * . Feb. 19, 1793 
A daughter, “ - Dec. 2, 1794 
“ * “ Dec. 9, 1794 
Amie, of Samuel and Amie, Mar. 9, 1796 
Sarah, “ - June 9, 1798 
Daniel, “ " June 9, 1798 
Joanna, “ * Apr. 3, 1800 
Arnold, * Ahi Feb. 14, 1802 
“ * ee d. Apr. 17, 1803 
Ann Eliza, “ “ Aug. 23, 1806 
William Brayton, of Samuel and Amie, Nov. 29, 1808 
Stephen Stafford, * * Apr. 21, 1811 
Thomas Arnold, * * Sept. 14, 1812 
Oliver, of Alfred and Lydia, May 28, 1793 
William, “ a Dec. 16, 1794 
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Man Anna, “ ” Mar. 10, 1797 
“Mercy, * * Apr. 6, 1799 
“ Catherine, - os Keb. 16, 1802 
“ Stephen, " Sept. 1, 1804 
“ Lydia, a“ “ Feb. 5, 1807 
“ Phebe Emma, of Job &. and Clive L., = Oct. 12, 1832 
“© Thomas Stafford, “ “ Oct. 3, 1884 
“ Arnold Augustus, “ a Apr. 12, 1836 
“ ~ Adelia Chace, " “ Apr. 12, 1842 


“  Ardelia Alvira, of Arnold and Ardelia, Ger. 18, 1833 

-“  Ardelia Ann, wife of Arnold, dicd, Feb. 28, 1834 
Aged 26, years, 8 months, 6 days. 

Marsh Adeline eet of Silas and mneeny Sept. 17, 1824 


“  Arland Randalghs, * od June 2°, 1826 

“ David Winsor, ' 6 “ Oct. 4, 1827 

Martin Henry, of Henry and Abigail, May 22, 1746 
Mathewson Daniel, of Othniel and Sarah, June 19, 1758 

- Sarah, « * Aug. 25, 1740 

és Joshua, “ Dec. 26, 1741 

“ Susannah, =“ “ June 2), 1744 

” Mary, fed “ Aug. 5, 1746 

“ Joseph. * ” Dee. 2), 1748 

“ Elisha, of Silvanus and Bethiali, Oct, 28, 1775 

Mansa, of Moses and Alse, Noy. 4, 1813 

McIntire Mary, widow of Simeon, late of Glo- 

cester, died, Nov. 6, 1849 

McNamarrow Moses, of John and Esther, July 4, 1779 

“ Matilda, “ “ Apr. 3, 1782 
Med>ury Edward, of Nathaniel, Mar. 2, 1735 

“ Nathanicl, of Isaac and Lydia, Dec. 24, 1747 

“ Lydia, nm ad Apr. 9, 1750 
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Medbury Elizabeth, of Edward and Anna, 


a“ Sarah, “ “6 
“ William, “ 6 
“ Ruth, “ “ 
“ John, “ « 
“ Edward, “ “ 
66 Anne, “ ‘6 
Merry Crawford, of Stewart and Abigail, 
6“ Margery, 3 “cc 
« — Marjun, * * 
Millard Lucius, of Jonathan and Hannah, 
66 Alice, 66 6 
“ Hannah, wife of Lucius, died, 
oe 


Nehen.iah, of Jonathan and Mary, 
Morton Thomas, of James and Huldah, ° 


“ Elizabeth, « “ 

« Patience, “ “ 

“Lydia, “ « 

“ Rhoda, of Thomas and Elizabeth, 

“© James, " ” 

“Lydia, “ “ 

“ — Reuben, “ * 
Mowry Joseph, of Capt. Daniel and Mary, 

‘ Thomas, “ “ 

“ Daniel, - “ 

“Elisha, * “ 

“Martha, of Uriah and Urania, 

«Nathan, “ “ 

oe (4 (T3 6 

“ Stephen, “ “ 

“« Philip, “ a 

“ Gideon, “ " 
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July 17, 177 

Mar. 28, 1778 
July 31, 1781 
Sept. 11, 1783 
July 20, 1785 
May 18, 1788 
Aug. 5 1790 
Oct. 4, 1840 
Aug. 11, 1842 
Mar. 3, 1844 
Nov. 29, 1766 
Jan. 14, 1769 
Dee. 14, 1772 
Apr. 17, 1774 
Jan. 20, 1759 
Jan. 20, 1763 
Aug. 20, 1765 
June 12, 1773 
Aug. 21, 1785 
May 21, 1787 
June 18, 1790 
Dee. 14, 1792 
Nov. 10, 1723 
May 27, 1726 
Aug. 17, 1729 
Mar. 28, 1735 
Apr. 1, 1726 
June 10, 1729 


died, Dec. 24, 1749 


Dee. 13, 1731 
Feb. 17, 1734 
July 18, 1736 
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Mowry Wanton, i ad Aug. 7, 1739 
“Jonathan,  “ “ Mar. 10, 1742 
“¢ Mary, * “* Oct. 30, 1745 
“Elizabeth, “ “ Oct. 30, 1748 
“ David, of Javob and Serviah, Feb. 18, 1756 
** — Eleazer, - ad Dee. 15, 727 
«¢ Nathaniel, of Jeremiah and Alice, Aug. 3, 1737 
“Mary, of Capt. Daniel and Mary, Sept. 7, 1737 
“*  Ahas, « “ Dec. 27, 1789" 
“ " “ “« " d. Dee. 4, 1742 
“ Thomas, ” “i d. Apr. 27. 1745 


“ Mir , wife of Ca_t. Daniel, died, Jan. 2, 1776 


in her 75th. year 


“Daniel Jr, died, in his 20th. year; May 18, 1787 
“ Philip, of Ananius and Zerviah, Oct. 30, 1758 
* Ananius,. * a Feb. 21, 1740 
“ John, “ “ Jan. 1, 1742 
“ David, s “ Sept. 17, 1744 
“Gideon, “a s Feb. 9, 1756 
“  Richaril, “ d Apr. 18, 1748 
“ — Zerviah, “ aan Dee. 10, 175] 
“Alice, of Joseph Jr. and Margery, = Nov. 5, 1788 
«Joseph, “s 6 Apr. 24, 1740 
“Jeremiah, “ * Mar. 24, 1742 
“« John, “ “ Dec. 4, 1748 
é “Amie, “ “ Dec. 4 1746 
“= Eleazer, =“ ad Sept. 5, 1750 
«Job, of Joseph and Amne, Jan. 24, 1743 

“ Thomas, “ a . Mar. 15, 1747 
“  Tareal, of Elisha and Patience, Jan. 1, 1744 
“ Waite, “ és Apr. 13, 1746 
' “ Ezock, us od Mar. 8, 1748 
wd « died, 'an 24, 1750 
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2nd. % * 
Amasa, " * 

(14 66 ce 
Sarah, ¢ “ 
Abial, “ 
Uriah,  “ 
Job, of Joseph and Anne, 
Thomas, “ “ 
Andrew, “ " 
Ruth, “ * 
Richard, “ " 
Anne, “ “ 
Phebe, . * 
Daniel, of Daniel Jr. and Anne, 
Amie, ” “ 
Anne, “ * 


Anne, wife of Daniel Jr., died, 
Nathan, of Philp and Mary, 


Abel, “ wf 
Sylvanus. “4 « 
Soloman, “ ” 
Richard, ad « 
Mary, of Daniel Jr. and Amie. 
Mercy, <s * 
William, of Elisha and Phebe, 
Mercy, “ il 
Ahab, “ * 
Silvester, “ % 
Phebe, " ‘ 
Jesse, 6 “ 
Nathaniel, 6“ 66 


Jeremiah, died, 


died, 


bo 
co 
ot 


May 4, 1750 
May 9, 1752 
Dee. 17, 1753 
June 4, 1754 
Sept. .8, 1756 
Oct. 8, 1758 
Jan. 24, 1744 
Mar. e 1745 
Oct. 1751 
Aug. Bs 1753 
Feb. 11, 1754 
Dee. 19, si 
Nov. * 175 

Apr. 8 a 
Sept. 1, 1751 
Jine of 175: 
Oct. 29, 1753 
May 13, 1755 
Feb. 12, 1758 
Apr. 18, 1760 
Feb. 22, 1762 
May 4, 1764 
Oct. 14, 1756 
Aug. 28, 1758 
Aug. 23, 1761 
July 29, 176: 
Sept. 9, 1766 


os 
~-_ 


ber 
= 
Be 


Aug. 7, 1768 
Sept. 1, 1770 
Jan. 5, 1773 
Dec. 18, 1774 
Aug. 12, 1762 
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Mowry Huldah, of Stephen and - mie, Oct. 76, 1762 
“ Charlotte, “ * Oct. 7, 1763 
‘« Aaron, a a Mar. 3, 1765 
“ Wanton, “d “ May.i8, 1767 
“¢ Mary, os as Apr. 2, 1770 
“Urania, “ ad Aug. 26, 1772 
“ Benedict, ad ad Sept. 23, 1777 
«  Amasa, as ad Apr. 7, 1779 
“© Stephen, o vl Sept. 7, 1781 
“Charles, " * * Dee. 7, 1783 
“ Jonathan, son of Ruth Herendeen, Mar. 26, 1763 
“ William Peters, “ Aug. 23, 1771 
“Jonathan, of Philip and Elizabeth, Apr. 16, 1763 
“Seth, ad « Dec. 8, 1764 
«Lydia, “ “ Dec. 19, 1765 
“Mary, sd « Feb. 12, 1768 
“Elizabeth, “a “ Mar. 5, 1769 
o Philip, . a “ June 29, 1771 
ss Zerviah, “ ig July 14, 1772 
od John, “ “ Oct. 5, 1774 
“ Sarah, " « Sept. 8, 1778 
“ Moses, od Nov. 25, 1779 
“Mercy, of Gideon and Doreas, Jan, 14, 1765 
ad Dianna, wt « Feb. 5, 1767 
“Luke, od as Sept. 17, 1768 
“  Ahas, “ ad Nov. 5, 1770 
“ Rachel, od ad May 20, 1773 
6c Martha, ‘6 sod June 15, 1775 
ad Robe, id ad Aug. 14, 1778 
“« Abigail, - " May 31, 1780 
" Arba, a Oct. 6, 1782 
ad Gideon, “ a Dec. 29, 1784 
od Hannah, * “ Oct. 30, 1787 
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Mowry Enos, of Ananias and Abigail, 
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Elizabeth,  “ * 

Ananias, am " 

Abigail. * ” 
Nathaniel. of John and Waite, 
Liverity, “ “ 
Joseph, “ * 
John, « “ 


Sarah, of David and Phebe, 
Thomas, son of Mary Sly, 
Nathaniel, of Job and Hannah, 


Doreas, * ” 
Joseph, of Andrew and Elizabeth, 
Lydia, * . 


Note. First born in Smithfield, 
Second, Glocester. 


Jabez, of Daniel 4th. and Alice, 


Samuel. “ « 
Mary, bs és 
Reuben, © “ ” 
Thankful, “ “ 
Amie, “ “ 
Gideon, “ * 
Thomas, * - 
Daniel, “ 6 
Aldrich, * sad 
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Feb. 27, 1765 
Mar. 7, 1768 
Mar. 2, 1771 
July 12, 1773 
May 27, 1765 
June 28, 1767 
Oct. 14, 1770 
May 20, 1773 
Nov. 18, 1768 
Nov. 20, 1769 
June 23, 1772 
Oct. 3, 1774 
Aug. 3, 1772 
Aug. 22, 1774 


July 22, 1773 
May 16, 1775 
Nov. 4, 1776 
Sept. 20, 1776 
Aug. 18, 1780 
June, 16, 1782 
May 11, 1784 
Sept. 20, 1785 
June 15, 1788 
Jan. 1, 1794 


Samuel, above, died; Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 30, 1799 


Alice, wife of Daniel 4th., died, 
Mary, above, died, 

Margery, of Eleazer and Eunice, 
Lydia, | * * 


Eunice, " * 


Oct. 27, 1806 
Nov. 2 1806 


May 3, 1774 
July 28, 1776 
Apr. 11, 1778 
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Reuben, “< ‘6 
Rhoda, ‘< és 
Phila, 66 “ 
Ruth, ‘ ‘< 
Robe, 6 ¥ 
Eleazer, és “ 
Joseph, ‘“ ‘ 
Ezekiel, ‘“ és 
Levi, é ‘ 
William, of Richard and Hannah,’ 
Urania, “ ‘6 
Candace, ‘ ‘6 
Darius, ‘ é 
Arnold, ‘6 és 
Welcome, ‘ ‘6 
Richard, ‘“ és 
Angell, ‘“ ‘6 


Ruth, of Teremiah and Elizabeth, 
Olive, of William and Susannah, 
Wanton, ad wal 
Dinah, a " 
Lovi, of Jonathan and Patience, 
Osborne, of Ahas and Levina, 
Silas, “ 
Asencth, vs a 

Abas, “ “ 
Nathan, of Seth and Hannah, 


Simeon, 6 Lydia, 
Sally, $< ‘6 

S-th, od a 

Waite, of Sylvester, and Patience, 
Smith, “ - 


May 10, 1780 
Feb. 24, 1783 
Feb. 4, 1785 
Nov. £8, 1786 
Oct 22, 1789 
Sept. 7, 1791 
Tune 25, 1795 
Mer. 4, 1793 
Aug. 29, 1800 
Aue. 23, 1777 
Apr. 8, 1779 
Dec. 2, 1780 
Jan. 29, 1782 
Mar. 18, 1784 
July 4, 1786 
Oct. 31, 1787 
Aug. 20, 1788 
Feb. 13, 1782 
Aug. 13, 1783 
7, 1788 
Nov. 22, 1789 
Jan. 12, 1799 
Mar. 31, 1792 
Apr. 24, 1793 
Mar. 11, 1795 
Noy. 13, 1798 
Oct. 17, 1793 
Sept. 28, 1800 
Dee, 29, 1803 
Oct 18, 1806 
Oct. 31, 1793 
Mar. 17, 1795 


- 
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Mowry Phebe, “4 “ Dec. 9, 1796 
“ Charles Cook,“ « July 13, 1798 
“Jesse, of Caleb and Nancy, June 4, 1796 — 
“  Dutee, “ 6s Feb, 14, 1798 
“Elvana, =“ a May 22, 1800 
“ Barney, “ « May 3, 1804 
“ Newell, of Jonathan and Patience, Feb. 14, 1797 
“Waterman, of Ananias and Nancy, — Sept. 13, 1798 
«Mary Ann, ” 7 Apr. 22, 1800 
“Alpha, of John and Cevina, June 11, 1799 
“ Samuel, of Jonethan 3d. and Ruth, June 20, 1800 
«Spencer, * * Nov. 27, 1802 
“Nelson, - “ June 20, 1804 
<¢ George Washington, of Jonathan 3d. 

and Ruth, Oct. 7, 1806 
“Patience, of Jonathan 3d. and Ruth, Dee. 7, 1808 
“Philip, * “ Dec. 17, 1810 
“ Thomas Steere of Gideon and Amie, Aug. 10, 1859 
<  $usanna Caroline, 6 © & Apr. 19, 1824 
«“ Simon Boliver, “ Sept. 10, 1826 
“ Luke, of Angell and Mercy, Aug 31, 1812 
< Caroline, a“ “ Apr. 13, 1816 
“« John Angell, a “ July 29, 1818 
“Russell, ” " May 8, 1821 
‘Susan, “ “ July 25, 1822 
“ Jason, “ « Nov. 22, 1824 
«“ Smith, ie Oct. 3, 1826 
“ — Tmmer Earl, of Thomas and Martha, Sept. 24, 1812 
«Martha Harris, “ “« Juue 7, 1818 
‘Abner, of Eleazer and Mercy, Sept. 22, 1814 
“William Bainbridge, “ “ Mar. 9, 1816 
“ Content Ballou, é “ June 22, 1817 
és 
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John Ande, # ss Feb. 24, 1820 
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« Mark Aldrich, of Levi and Alissha,” July 12, 1815 


“  Dutee, ” vs Mar. 9, 1817 
“Lyman, « “ / pr. 16, 1819 
“Lewis Aldrich, ad “ Mar. 27, 182] 
“« — Maranda Ballou, =“ ad Jan. 29, 18 4 
“Sally Smith, of Ahas Jr. & Wuldah, Au: . 27, 1.23 
“ — Dutee Smith, 4 ad Mar. 3, 18:5 
‘Amanda Willard, “ 4 Feb. 2, 1828 
“  Alvah Sn t , ‘ " June 29, 1830 
Orrin Pratt, of Barney and Phila, = May 24, 1829 
‘Albert, = - Mar. 9, 1831 
“Arion, « " Feb. 23, 1833 
“Stafford, « * Apr. 14, 1835 
“Atwell, “ “ Nov. 18, 1856 
“ — George, of Levi, Dec. 4, 1832 
“Alma W., of Whipple B. and Ruth C. June 1), 1834 
“Leander Scott, m «Aug. 26, 1835 
«Arnold Jenckes, of William Bainbridge 

and Anna kliza, Apr. 19, 1846 
“ Anson Byron, of William Bainbridge 

and Anna Eliza, July 31, 1849 


“Candace, dau. of Richard dec. died; Sept. 22, 1849 
Irvin Jesse, of Jesse T. and Harriet, Aue. 26, 1850 


( 70 be continued in our nex). ) 


Query. 1. Who was David Babcock of South Kingsto vn, 
whose son Jonathan, married Feb. 10, 1759, Susanna Per-y, 
daughter of Samuel Perry, of Charlestown. ( Ni.rcagansett 
Historical Register, Volume I. page 257. ) 

2. Who was Joseph Congdon, of South Kingstown, who 
by wife Susanna, had; Phebe, born Aug. 14, 1758, died May 
31, 1849; and Jonathan, who died in Providence,July 21, 

862 aged 93 years. 
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P 
Candidates for Presidential Electors in Rhode Island: 


1792 — 1888. 
By Samuel H. Allen. 


\ HE Broad or Loose Construction Hamiltonian High 
_ Tariff Party has been known in Umted States history 
vas Federalist, Federal Republican, National Re- 
publican, Whig, Free Soil, Republican. 

The Strict or Close Construction Jeffersonian Low Tariff 
Party has been known in United States history as Anti--Fed- 
eralist, Republican, Democratic Republican, Democratic. 

The electoral tickets of each party in Rhode Island have 
sometimes borne local headings which are given in their pro- 





per places in this article. 

Rhode Island not having ratified the National Constitution 
took no part in the First Presideutal Election. 

In 1792 and 1796, the Electors for Rhode Island were 
chosen by the Legislature, two from each party, although the 
Electors, all voted for the Federalist candidates. 

Until 1804, each Elector had two votes for President. No 
candidate for Vice President being voted for. 

The word “ Republican,” as a party name since 1856, has 
been applied to the Hamiltonian Broad Construction High 
Tariff paity. When used bi fo:e 1856, the word Republican as 
a party name app lied to the Strict Construction Jeffersonian 
Low Tariff Party, now known as the Democratic. 


13 
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The electoral candidates of the Broad Construction Party 
in Rhode Island has been as follows: ( Successful tickets 
being marked by a * and the figures below indicating the 
average vote cast for the ticket. ) 


1792. Federalist. — For President, George Washington, 
of Va., 4 votes. John Adams, of Mass.; 4 votes. Electors; * 
Arthur Fenner, of Providence; Samuel J. Potter, of South 
Kingstown; Reps.: George Champlain, of Newport; William 
Greene, of Warwick; Feds. By Legislature. 


1796. Federalist. — For President, John Adams, of Mass., 
4 votes. Cliver Ellsworth, of Conn., 4 votes. Electors; * 
The same as in 1792, of the same politics and elected by the 
same authority. 


1800. Federalist. — For President, John Adams, of 
Mass., 4 votes. Charles C. Pinckney, of 8. C., 3 votes. John 
Jay, of N. Y., 1 vote. Electors; * George Champlain, of 
Newport; Oliver Davis, of Hopkinton; Edward Manton, of 
Johnston; William Greene, of Warwick. 1941. 


1804. — No Feleralist Candidate. 


1808. True American. — For President, Charles (. 
Pinckney, of 8. C. For Vice President, Rufus King, of 
N. Y. Electors; * Thomas P. Ives, of Providence; James 
Rhodes. of Warwick; Christopher Fowler, of Newport; 
Thomas Noyes, of Westerly. 3065. 


1812. True American. — For President, D Witt Clinton, 
oF N.Y. For Vice President, Jared Ingersoll, of Penn. 
Electors; * Christopher Fowler, of Newport; William Rhodes, 


of Westerly; Samuel G. Arnold, of Providence; Kphrian * 


Bowen, of Warwick, 4032. 
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1816, 1820, 1824. — No Federalist Candidate. 


1828. Administration. — For President, John Q. Adams, 
of Mass. For Vice President, Richard Rush, of Penn. 
Electors; * Caleb Earle, of Providence; Elisha Watson, of 
South Kingstown; Stephen B. Cornell, of Portsmouth; 
Charles Eldridge, of Kast Greenwich. 2754. 


1832. National Republican. — For President, Henry 
Clay, of Ky. For Vice President, John Sergeant, of Penn. 
Electors; * Samuel W. King, of Johnston; Nathaniel S. 
Ruggles, of Newport; William Peckham, of South Kingstown; 
Peleg Wilbur, of Coventry. 2810. 


1836. The Peoples Candidates. — For President, William 
H. Harrison, of Ohio. For Vice President, Francis Granger, 
of N. Y. Electors; * Samuel Ward King, of Johnston; 
Byron Diman, of Bristol; George Engs, of Newport; William 
Peckham, of South Kingstown. 2710. 


1840. Whig. — For President, William H. Harrison, of 
Chio. Fer Vice President, John Tyler, of Va. Electors; * 
Nicholas Brown, of Providence; Wager Weeden, of South 


Kingstown; George Engs, of Newport; Wilham Rhodes of 
Warwick. 5278. 


1844. Whig. — For President, Henry Clay, of Ky. For 
Vice President, Theodore Frelinghuzen, of N. J. Electors; * 
Benjamin Weaver, of Middletown; John Greene, of Warwick; 


Stephen Steere, of Smithfield; Nathan F. Dixon, of Westerly; 
7322. 


1€48. Whig. — For President, Zachary Taylor, of La. 
For Vice President, Millard Fillmore, of N. Y. Electors; * 
William Sprague, of Warwick; George G. King, of Newport; 
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James T. Rhodes, of Providence, Rouse Babcock, of West- 
crly. 6779. 


48, Free Soil. — For President, Martin VanBeuren, 
of N.Y. For Vice President, Charles F. Adams, of Mass. 
Electors; Joseph Veazic, of Providence; Robert R. Carr, of 
Newport; Asa Sisson, of Coventry; Gcoorge H. Chureh, of 
North Kingstown. 730. 


1652. Whig. — Fer Fresidcnt, Winfield Scctt, of N.Y. 
For Vice President, Willizm A. Graham. 07 N.C. Klectors: 
Elisha Harris, of Ccventry;- Isaac P. Hazard, of New ort; 
Amos D. Smith, 2d., of Providence: Chailes Allen, of North 
Kingstown. 7626. 


1852. Free Soil. — For President, Jehn P. Hale, of N. H. 
For Vice President, George W. Julian, of Ind. Electors; 
Gideon C. Smith, of North Providence; Stephen K. Rathbone, 
of Providence; Stephen R. Wilcox, of Westerly; Elisha M. 
Aldrich, of Scituate. 644. 


1856. Whig. — For President, Millard Fillmore, of 
N. Y. For Vice President, Andrew J. Donelson, of Tenn. 
Electors; William Sprague, of Warwick; Henry Y. Cranston, 
of Newport; Orray Taft, of Providence; Daniel Rodman, of 
South Kingstown. 1675. 


1856. Republican. — For President, John C. Fremont, 
of Cal. For Vice President, William L. Dayton, of N. J. 
Klecters; * Edward W. Lawton, of Newport; Isaac Saunders, 
of Scituate; Wiliam P. Bullock of Providence; Williem D. 
Brayton, of Warwick. 1.467. 
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1860. Republican. -- For President, Abraham Lincoln, of 
Illinois. For Vice President, Hannible Hamlin, of Maine. 
Electors; * Thomas G. Turner, of Warren; Latimer W. 
Ballou, of Cumberland; Elisha Harris, of Coventry; David 
Buffum, of Middletown. 12244. 


1864. National Union. — For President, Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois. For Vice President. Andrew Johnson, 
of Tenn. Electors; * Robert B. Cranston, of Newport; 
William 8. Slater, of Smithfield; Rouse Babcock, of Westerly; 
Simon H. Gieene, of Warwick. 18692. 


1868. National Union Republican. — For President, 
Ulysses S. Grant, of Ill. For Vice President, Schuyler 
Colfax, of Ind. Electors; * George H. Norman, of Newport; 
James T. Edwards, of East Greenwich; James M. Pendleton, 


of Westerly; Seth Padelford, of Providence. 12993. 


1872. Republican. — For President, Ulysses S. Grant, of 
Tllinois. For Vice President, Henry Wilson, of Mass. 
Electors; * Benjemin Finch, of Newport; John H. Barden, 
of Scituate; Henry Lippitt, of Providence; Henry Howard , 
of Coventry. 13665. 


1876. Republican. — For President, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Ohio. For Vice President, William A. Wheeler, 
of N. Y. Electors; * Samuel G. Arneld, of Middletown; 


George H. Corliss, of Providence; Nathan F. Dixon, of 


“Westerly; Charles H. Fisher, of Scituate. 15187. 


Note. -- Mr. Corliss having become disqualified a special 
Session of the General Assembly elected William S. Slater, 
of Smithfield, who qualified and served. 
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1oC0, Repulean. — For Pres dent, James A. Garfiel 1, 
of Ohio. For Vice President, Chester A. Arthur, of N. Y- 
“lectors; * George P. Wetmore, of Newport; Willian 
Goddard, of Warwick: Rowland Hazard, of South Kingstow.:; 
Harvey kt. Wellman, of Providence. 18195. 


1884. Republican. — For President, James G. Blaine, 
of Maine. For Vice President, John A. Logan, of Illinois. 
Electors; * George P. Wetmore, of Newport; Heary L. 
Greene, of Warwick, George Carmichael, Jr., of Charles own; 
Isaac M. Potter, of Providence. 15050. 


1888. Republican. — For President, Benjamin Harrison, 
of Ind. For Vice President, Levi P. Morton, of New York. 
Electors; * “ohn Nicholas Brown, of Newport; D. R issell* 
Brown, of Providence; Lyman B. Goff, of Pawtucket; Allen 
Reynolds, of North Kingstown. 


The Candidates of the Jeffersonian Strict Construction or 
Low Tariff Party in Rhode Island have been as follows. 


1809. Republican. — For President, Thomas Jeffe ‘son, 
of Virginia. For Vice } resident, Aaron Burr, of New York. 
Electors; Constant Taber, of Newport; James Hel ne, of 
South Kingstown; eames Aldrich, of Scituate; Benj smin 
Tillinghast of East Greenwith. 1694. 


1804. Republican. — For IT resent, Thomas Jefferson, 
of Va. For Vice Fresident, George Clinton, of New York. 
Klectors; Constant Taber, of Newport; James Helme, of 
South Kingstown; dames Aldrich, of Scituate; Benjamin 
Remington, of Warwick. 
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1808. Republican. — For President, James Madison, 
of Va. For Vice President, George Clinton, of New York. 
Electors; Constant Taber, of Newport; James Helme, of 
South Kingstown; Benjamin Remington, of Warwick; James 
Aldrich, of Scituate. 2692. 


1812. Whig. — For President, James Madison, of Va. 
For Vice President, Elbridge Gerry of Mass. Electors; 
Benjamin Howland, of Tiverton; Philip Martin, of Providence; 
Daniel Champlain, of Exeter; Henry Remington of War- 
wick. 2084. 


1816. Republican. — For President, James Monroe, of 
Virginia. For Vice President, Damiel D. Tomkins of N. Y. 
Electors; * James Fenner, of Providence; Edward Wilcox, 
of Charlestown; Thomas Pitman, of Newport; Dutee Arnold, 


of Wrrwick. 


1820. Repubiican. — For President, James Monroe. of 
Virginia. For Vice President, Daniel D. Tomkins, of N. Y. 
Electors; * James Fenner, of Providence; Robert F. Noyes, 
of South Kingstown; Dutee J. Pearce, of Newport; Dutee 


Anio'd, of Warwich. 723. 


1824. Coalition. — For President, John Q. Adams, of 
Mass. For Vice President, John C. Calhoun, of S. C. 
Electors; * Caleb Earle, of Providence; Elisha Watson, of 
South Kingstown; Stephen B. Cornell, of Portsmouth; 
Charles Eldridge, of East Greenwich. 2145. 


1224. Republican. — For President; William H. Crawford, 
of Georgia. For Vice President, Albert Gallatin, of Penn. 
Electors. James Fenner, of Providence; Charles Collins, of 


Newport; John R. Waterman, of Warwick; John DeWolf of 
Bristol. 200. 
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1828. Republican. — For President, Andrew Jackson, 
of Tenn. For Vice President, John C. Calhoun, of 8. C. 
Electors; Nathan B. Sprague, of Smithfield; Henry Bull, of 
Newport; Wilkins Updike, of South Kingstown; Thomas 
Remington, of Warwick. 821. 


1832. Republican. — For President, Andrew Jackson, of 
Tenn. For Vice Fresident, Martin VanBuren, of New York. 
Electors; James Fenner, of Providence; Elisha R. Potter, of 
South Kingstown; Joseph Durfee, of Tiverton; Thomas 


* Remington, of Warwick. 2126. 


.1836. Democratic Republican. — For President, Martin 
VanBuren, of New York. For Vice President, Richard M- 
Johnson, of Ky. Electors; * James Fenner, of Provilence; 
Henry Bull, of Newport; John DeWolf of Bristol; Benjamin 
B. Thurstor, of Hopkinton. 2964. 


1840. Democratic. — For President, Martin VanBuren, 
of N.Y. For Vice President, Richaid M. Johnson, of Ky. 
Electors; Henry: Bull, of Newport. John DeWolf, of Bristol; 
Jesse Howard, of Cranston; Thomas 8. Taylor, of South 
Kingstown. 3361. 


‘1844. Democratic. — For President, Jamcs K. Polk, of 
Tenn. For Vice Prssident, George M. Dallas, of Penn. 
Electors; Benjamin B. Thurston, of Hopkinton; Thomas 
Corey, of Portsmouth; William T. Pearce of Providence; 
Robert Hazard, of West Greenwich. - 4867. 


1&43. Democratic. — For President, Lewis Cass, of Mich. 
For Vice President, William O. Butler, of Ky. Elect rs; 
David Burt, of Providence; Christopher Spencer, of Warwick; 
Amasa Eddy, of Glocester; Willmarth Heth of Barrington. 
4G, 
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1852. Democratic. — For President, Franklin Peirce, 
of N. H. For Vice President, William R. King, of Alabama. 
Electors; * George Turner, of Newport; Ariel Ballou, of 
Cumberland; Amasa Eddy, of ‘Glocester; Joseph Spink, of 


North Kingstown. 8735. 


1856. Democratic. — For President, James Buchanan, 
of Pen. For Vice President, John C. Breckenridge, of Ky. 
Electors; William 8. Wetmore, of Newport; John H. Weeden, 


- of North Providence; John B. Frencis, of Warwick; Alfred 


Anthony, of Johnson. 6680. 


1€60. Democratic. — For President, Stephen A. Douglass, 
of Il. For Vice Fresident, Herschell V. Johnson, of Ga, 
Electors; Alexander Duncan, of Providence; Amasa Sprague, 
of Cranston; Theodore P. Bogert, of Bristol; Samuel Rodman, 
of South Kingstown. 7707. 


1860. Democratic. — For President, John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Ky. For Vice President, Joseph Lane, of Oregon. 
Klectcrs; The same as for the Douglass Electoral ticket. 


1864 Democratic. — For President, George B. McClellan, 
of N. J. For Vice, President, George H. Pendleton, of Ohio. 
Electors; Sidney Brooks, of Newport; Ariel Ballou, of 
Cumberland; Amasa Sprague, of Cranston; Daniel Rodman, 
of South Kingstown. 8470. 


1868. Democratic. — For President, Horatio Seymour, 
of New York. For Vice President, Francis P. Blair, Jr.. of 
Mo. Electors; Lyman Pierce,-of Providence; Gideon Bradford, 

of Cranston; George L. Cooke, of Warren; William H. Allen, 
of North Kingstown. 6548. 
14 
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1872. Democratic and Liberal. — Tor Fresident, Horace 
Greeley, of N. Y. For Vice President, B. Gratz Brown, of 
Mo. Electors; James Y. Smith, of Providence; Amasa Sprague, 
of Cranston; Harr's Lanphear, of Hopkinton; Charles R. 
Cutler, of Warren. 6329. 


1876. Democratic. — For President, Samuel J. Tilden, 
of N. Y. For Vice Fresident, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Ind. 
Electors; William B. Lawrence, of Newport; Charles R. 
Cutler, of Warren; Albert B. Lewis, of Coventry; Olney 
Arnold, of Pawtucket. 10712. 


1880. Democratic. — For President, Winfield 8. Hancock. 
of Penn. For Vice President, William H. English, of Ind. 
“el Jerothumel B. Barnaby, of Providence; Stephen 

» Slocum, of Newport; Albert B. Lewis, of Coventry; 
Si E. Gorman, of Providence. 10779 


1884. Democratic. -—- For J resider.t Grover C eveland, 
of N. Y. For Vice President, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Ind. 
Klectors; Charles 8. Bradley, of Providence; Joseph L. Brown, 
of Woonsocket; Isaac Bell, Jr., of Newport; Francis B. 
Peckham, of Newport. 12.91. 


1888. Democratic. — Eor President, Grover Cleveland, 
of N. Y. For Vice T resident, Alen G. Thurman, of Ohio. 
Electors; Isaac Bell, Jr.,. of Newport; Jesse Metcalf, of 
Providence; Daniel B. Pond, of Woonsocket; Olney Arnold, 
of Pawtucket. 
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The Greenback Party. 


1876. National Greenback. — For President, Peter 
Cooper, of N. Y. For Vice President, Samuel F. Cary, 
of Ohio. Electors; Harris W. Aldrich, of Providence; 
Alanson Freeman, of East Providence; William Fester, Jr., 
af Providence; John Byrne, of East Providence. 68. 


1880. National Greenback Labor. — For President, 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa. For Vice President, Benjamin 
J. Chambers, of Texas. Electors; Samuel Hill, of Providence; 
Benjamin C. Rhodes of East Providence; Benjamim M. Bos- 
worth, of Warren; Charles A. Westcott, of Warwick. 236, 


1884 Peoples National. — For President, Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Mass. For Vice President, Alanson M. West, of 
Miss. Electors; Charles H. Sawyer, of Providence; John H. 
Davis, of Pawtucket; John Devlin, of Warwick; Cyrus H. 
Edson, of Bristol. 422. 


Prohibition Party. . 


1876. National Probibition. — For President, Green 
Clay Smith, of Ky. For Vice President, Gideon T. Stewart, 
of Ohio. Electors; Isaac Steere, of Burrillville; Cnarles 
Cornell, of Charlestown; Samuel Boyd, Jr., of Providence; 
Samuel G. Trippe, of Providence. 60. 


1880. National Prohibition Reform. — For President, 
Neal Dow, of Maine. For Vice President, H. A. Thompson, 
of Ohio. Electors; Joshua Wells, of Scituate; Martin Y. 
Simmons, of Providence; Edgar R. Eaton, of South Kings- 
town; Jared B. Thompson, of Providence. 20. 
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1884. Prohibition. — For President, John P. StJohn, 
of Kan. For Vice President, William Daniel, of Maryland. 
Electors; Michael Butler, of Newport; Henty A. Wood, of 
Providence; Alonzo D. Vose, of Woonsocket; Anson Greene, 
of Exeter. 928. 

Note. The national name of this party was, “ Piohibi- 
tion Home Protecting Party. 


1888. National Prohibition. — For President, Clinton 
B. Fiske, of N. J. For Vice President, John A. Brooks, of 
Kansas. Electors; Sidney Dean, of Warren; Alfred B. Chad- 
sey, of North Kingstown; George H. Slade, of Providence; 
John W. Money, of Charlestown. 


Anti-Masonic Party. 


1832. Anti-Masonie Ticket. — For President, Willham 
Wirt, of Md. For Vice President, Amos Elmaker, of Penn. 
Electors. Willett Carpenter, of North Kingstown; Eatcs 
Harris, of Cranston; Thomas Corey, Jr., of Portsmouth; 
Christopher Spencer, of Warwick. 87€. 


1880. American Anti-Secret fociety. — For President, 
John W..Phelps, of Vt. For Vice President, Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, of Kan. Elee ors; Albert M. Paull. of East Prov- 
idence; Fredericx E. Shaw, of Lincoln; Daniel H. C. Salis- 
bury, of Burrillville; Whitman Harrington, of ——. 4. 


In 1856, The “ Know Nothing Party,” so called; or moire 
strictly speaking, the Regular American Party, under th» 
name of “ American,” placed a ticket in the field whi h re 
ceivel the same number of votes, (1675 ).as the Whig 
ticket of this year and bore the same names for presidental 
candidates and electors as that ticket. 
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There was also another American ticket in the fiel this 

. year ealling itself the “ North American Party,” and bore 
the same names for presidental candidates and electors, as the 
Republican and received the same number of votes. ( 11467 ) 
1n1860, There was a “ Constitutional Union Party,” which 
named as their candidates, John Bell of Tenn., for President, 
and Edward Everett of Mass., for Vice President. The electors 


were the same as these of the two Democratic tickets of that 
year. 





THE HOYLE TAVERN. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

In the Sunpay Journat of the 29th. of January last there 
appeared an interesting article concerning the history of the 
Hoyle Hotel or Tavern. It is there stated that the “ Hoyle ” 
was built and opened in 1782 by a Mr. Hoyle. The Hoyle 
here referred to was Joseph Hoyle. I think a tavern was 
Kept there a long time prior to this date. Joseph Hoyle did 
not become the owner of this estate until 1783. He may 
have enlarged, or, perhaps, rebuilt the hostelry if it had ever 
been burned down or injured by fire, but this is not probable. 

From an examination of the records made some time since 
it appeared that the present site of the Hoyle Tavern was 
included in a parcel of twelve aeres sold by John Angell to 
his brother Joseph Angell, by a deed dated May 24, 1722, 
the highway to Moshantituck ( now Cranston street ), passing 
through one corner of said land. At this date there no 
improvements on the land. 


Joseph Angell, by a deed dated Feb. 21, 1734--5, conveyed - 


to Timothy Blanchard, blacksmith, one acre, more or less, 
situated upon Weybosset plain, a little south-west from the 
«dwelling-house of Ebenezer Knight, and was bounded north 
with the highway leading towards Newtaconsonutt ( now High 
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1884. Prohibition. — For President, John P. StJohn, 
of Kan. For Vice President, William Daniel, of Maryland. 
Electors; Michael Butler, of Newport; Henry A. Wood, of 
Providence; Alonzo D. Vose, of Woonsocket; Anson Greene, 
of Exeter. 928. 

Note.: The national name of this party was, “ Prohibi- 
tion Home Protecting Party. 


1888. National Prohibition. — For President, Clinton 
B. Fiske, of N. J. For Vice President, John A. Brooks, of 
Kansas. Electors; Sidney Dean, of Warren; Alfred B. Chad- 
sey, of North Kingstown; George H. Slade, of Providence; 
John W. Money, of Charlestown. 


Anti-Masonic Party. 


1832. Anti-Masonie Ticket. — For President, William 
Wirt, of Md. For Vice President, Amos Elmaker, of Penn. 
Electors. Willett Carpenter, of North Kingstown; Bates 
Harris, of Cranston; Thomas Corey, Jr., of Portsmouth; 
Christopher Spencer, of Warwick. 876. 


1880. American Anti-Secret ‘ociety. For President, 
John W. Phelps, of Vt. For Vice President, Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, of Kan. Elee.ors;. Albert M. Paull. of East Prov- 
idence; Frederick E. Shaw, of Lincolu; Daniel H. C. Salis- 
bury, of Burrillville; Whitman Harrington, of pie 


Tn 1856, The“ Know Nothing Party,” so called; or more 
strictly speaking, the Regular American Party, under th» 
name of “ American,” placed a ticket in the field whi h re 
ceivel the same number of votes, (1675 ), as the Whig 
ticket of this year and bore the same names for presidental 
candidates and electors as that ticket. 
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~ There was also another American ticket in the field this 
year calling itself the “ North American Party,” and bore 
the same names for presidental candidates and electors, as the 
Republican and received the same number of votes. ( 11467 ) 
1n1860, There was a “Constitutional Union Party,” which 
named as their candidates, John Bell of Tenn., for President, 
and Edward Everett of Mass., for Vice President. The electors 
were the same as those of the two Democratic tickets of that 
year. 





. THE HOYLE TAVERN. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

In the Sunpay Journat of the 29th. of January last there 
appeared an interesting article concerning the history of the . 
Hoyle Hotel or Tavern. It is there stated that the “ Hoyle ” 
was built and opened in 1782 by a Mr. Hoyle. The Hoyle 
here referred to was Joseph Hoyle. I think a tavern was 
kept there.a long time prior to this date. Joseph Hoyle did 
not become the owner of this estate until 1783. He may 
have enlarged, or, perhaps, rebuilt the hostelry if it had éver 

been burned down or injured by fire, but this is not probable. 

From an examination of the records made some time since 
it appeared that the present site of the Hoyle Tavern was 
included in a parcel of twelve acres sold by John Angell to 
his brother Joseph Angell, by a deed dated May 24, 1722, 
the highway to Moshantituck ( now Cranston street ), passing 
through one corner of said land. At this date there no 
improvements on the land. 

Joseph Angell, by a deed dated Feb. 21, 1734--5, conveyed 
to Timothy Blanchard, blacksmith, one acre, more or less, 
situated upon Weybosset plain, a little south-west from the - 
dwelling-house of Ebenezer Knight, and was bounded north 

_ with the highway leading towards Newtaconsonutt ( now High 
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street ), south on highway that leads to Moshantituck and 
on the east “in the corner where said two highways meete.” 
This deed does not mention any building or improvement. 
On the third day of March, 1739, Blanchard conveyed this 
acre of land, with a dwelling-house thereon, to Obadiah 
Brown, blacksmith, for £200. 

This Obadiah Brown must have abandoned his smithy and 
opened a tavern on this estate, presumably where the present 
building now stands, for in deeds made to, and by him, he is 
described as an innholder. He is thus described in a deed 
made to him by Zachariah Mathewson, dated January 5, 1746, 
and in a deed.conveying to him Starve Goat Island. In his 
will, dated April 25, 1753, he described himself. as a “ yeo- 
man alias innholder.” His inventory discloses the fact that 
he was possessed at the time of his decease of a punch bowl 
and drinking glasses as well as a cask of rum. From these 
facts it appears that a tavern must have been opened and kept 
by this Obadiah Brown between 1739 and 1746. He did 
not keep a tavern at a place other than his house, for in those 
early days taverns were kept in the houses of the proprietors, 
and the whole family assisted in the duties of entertaining 
the guest. 

The devisees of Obadiah Brown conveyed this same estate 
to Joseph Hoyle, yeoman, by a deed dated April 22, 1783, 
for two thousand good Spanish milled dollars, and from this 
Joseph Hoyle the tavern gained its great celebrity and repu- 
tation. But he must have been the second person in the 
proprietorship of the tavern there: 

The administrators of Joseph Hoyle conveyed this estate 
on May 22, 1801, to Mary Arnold, daughter of Welcome 
Arneld, who afterwards married Tristam Burgess. It has 
remained in the Burgess family to this date. : 8. 

From the Providence Journal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This number of the Register is printed on a_ press kindly 
furnished for its us? by the Hon. Rowland Hazard. . The 
Kditor is doing the best he can with the means at his disposal, 
and he trusts that his readers will pardon all short-comings 
they may see in this issue. He will continue to do his best 
in the future and he trusts his patrons will aid him by such 
means as they have at their disposal. He desires here to 


thank the Hon. William B. Spencer, for the names of new 


subscribers and also Noah J. Arnold, Esq., for the like kind- 
ness, and he trusts that other patrons will follow the good 
example here set them by these gentlemen. 


The Register desires to call especial attention -to the able 


: article by Judge Allen, on the “ Electors of Rhode Island.” — 


The Judge has given the subject a careful study, and, on the 
names and residence of the Colonial officers from the settle- 
ment of the State, to the present time, he is, beyond all ques- 
tion a decided authority. The State Manuel shows on many 
of its pages the work of his hand, which certainly is positive 
proof of this statement. The Judge has decided to furnish 
for the future numbers of the Register, articles in his especial 
line. One in particular, “ The Assistants,” from the adop- 
tion of the Charter Government in 1663, to the adoption of 
the present Constitution in 1842, has cost him a vast amount 
of time, careful research and verification. This article we 
trust, to be soon able to place before our readers. 


The Marsh family. — Col. Lucius B. Marsh, of Boston, 
Mass., has published a geneology of John Marsh, of Salem, 
Mass. .» and his descendants. The work bears the careful 
marks of the scholar. The completion of so delightful a task 
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1 ut} ea source of great pleasure to one who ‘s so fortunat: 
:s to achieve so desirable a success. The Family Geneolo.y 
is the book that will hold the place of honor on the centre 
table in the future and every year will add to their value and 
worth. 


Trensactions of the C Ufernia Agricultural Secicty. 1887. 

This grand work of ¢00 pages is before us, having been 
sont by the kindness of our patron Mr. E. H. Rodman, of 
Stockton, Cal., to whom the Register has been often endebted 
Tor favors. We congiatulate him that the Sti te has so ene- 
getic a seciety, and it must be doing a grand work for his 
adopted State. The book showe that Agriculture has its 
stholars there, and that their expertences are faithifiilly record- 
ed in print, so that others can learn of them and improve 
upon it, if it is possible. 


Queries — 1. Benajah Lewis, married Sarah Simmo:s, 
in Providence, Nov. 6, 1760. Sarah Simmons had a sister 
Mary, who married Josiah King, grand- father of Samuel W. 
King, Ex. Gov., of Rhode Island. Who were the parents 
of Benajah Lewis and Sarah Simmons ? 

2. Barnett Hawkins, b. Jan. €0, 1749, married in 1773, 
Sarah Potter, dau. of Benoni and Sarah Potter, of Cranst n, 
Who were the parents of Barnett Hawkins, Benoni Potter aNd 
his wite? It is said that the father of Barnett Hawkins, was - 
d-owned 11 the great freshet at Pawtuxet, in Dee. 1758. 
Myrcn 8. Lewis, ‘2 Parade ‘treet, Providence, R. I. 


The Fourth and concluding number of this volume of the 
R ister will be ready in December next, unforseen eve ts 
.. oie preventing. It will contain besides the Index, seve al 
papers of real merit. The Editor will strive his utmost to 
make the number full worthy of these that have already p e 
ceeded it in this volume. 
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GOOD BOOKS AT LOW PRICES 
Orrerxd For Casn By’ 


H. GREGORY 


ANTIQUE AND Mopern Books. 
133 and 137 Westminster street Providence, R. I. 


American Cyclopedia A Popular Dictionary of General © 

Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 

16 vols." and Index, together 17° vol., rey. 8vo, full sheep 

( good as new). D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 1874 -85. $ 65. 

American Naturalist. First four vols., newly bound in half 
mor. Salem. 1868. $8.00 

Bancroft ( George ) History of the United States. 10 vols., 
8vo. cl. Portraits. Poston, 1848-74. $15.00 

Judson ( L. €. } Biography of the Signers of the Declaration 


of Independence, and of Washington and Patrick wewia 
8vo, bds. Phila, 1839. 50 cents. 


Madison ( James ) Letters and Writings of. Portrait. 

- 4vols., 8vo, im. hf, cf. ( new). N. Y. 1884. $5.00 © 

Pacific Railroad Survey Complete set. Hundreds of fine 
plates, many colored. 13 vols., 4 to. cl. Washington. $ 15. 

Rhode Island Historical Tracts. Complete set of this scarce 
and valuable series. 20 numbers. small 4to ppr. Prov. $ 40. 

Rhode Island. Record of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations m New England. Edited by John 
Russell Bartlett. 10 vols., 8vo. ( vol. I in sheep, balance 
cloth. ). Providence, 1856 — 65. $ 13.50 

Schooleraft’s Indians. Information respecting the history, 
condition and prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, with the scarce 6th volume, containing the history 
of the Indian Tribes. Hundreds of fine plates, many beau- 
tifully colored. 6 vols., 4to Phila. 1851 -7. $45.00 


Catalogues of Second Hand Books, as issued mailed free. 
Send your address on Postal Card to 


H. GREGORY PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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